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IN LEADING-STRINGS. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


EN infant steps essayed to go 
Beyond the boundary assigned, 
In search of lands they did not know, 
In search of joys they hoped to find, 
Love would control the restless things, 
And held them safe in leading-strings. 


The way we choose may not be safe; 
A thousand perils we may meet; 

And though impatiently we chafe 
At clogs that lofty aims defeat, 

In safer paths Love surely brings 

The child in need of leading-strings. 


I would not be without a guide 
Along these giddy paths I tread; 
Where yawning gulfs on either side 
Betray the feet, confiise the head ; 
And while I walk ’mid earthly things 
I would be kept in leading-strings. 


Love’s guiding impulse I would know, 
When trials come, and death alarms; 

And when life’s tenure slips, would go 
Straightway to Love's embracing arms, 

Then, when my spirit finds its wings, 

I shall be out of leading-strings! 





THE MOST HIGHLY-TAXED LUXURY 
IN THE WORLD. 
BY ELIEU BURRITT. 








T has become an axiom of politieal economy, 
recognized by all governments, and especially 
popular with the industrial masses, that luxuries should 
bear the heaviest tax for revenue. Itis a favorite and 
natural idea among the laboring classes, that the arti- 
cles which the rich can only buy and enjoy should be 
taxed at such a figure that those which poor men need 
may go “scot free.” Most governments admit and 
adopt this principle, apparently, in regard to some arti- 
cles of consumption. They tax silks, furs, jewelry, etc., 
heavily, and the rich, perhaps, buy them all the more 
readily for this enhancement of cost, valuing them 
more for the price than for the real worth of them. 
But governments derive their greatest revemues from 
the tax they levy on the appetites of the common 
working masses of the people. Now, in the best of 
countries, there are at least twenty men who work for 
wages against one who employs them. And these 
working-men have as large bodies to clothe, as hungry 
stomachs to feed, as their employers, or any of the rich 
capitalists of the land. They not only consume twenty 
times as much tea, coffee, and sugar as the capitalist 
class, but they contract the costliest appetites in the 
world. And these appetites of working-men yield to 
governments the richest sources of revenue. The 
stronger the appetites, the heavicr tax will they bear. 
Thus governments have a large pecuniary interest in 
stimulating them, or ‘‘ working” them, as people say 
of mines. Now the appetite for tobacco is one of the 
strongest ever contracted. It bears the heaviest tax 
that European governments ever imposed upon any 
article of consumption. It has been worth more to 
England, as a source of direct revenue, than all the 
gold mines of Australia. Then, the appetite for intoxi- 
cating spirits, which is more general, is still a richer 
pasturage for taxation. And this, too, is the appetite 
of the working classes, as much as, or more than, that 
of the rich. As they number twenty times the rich, 
they produce twenty times more drinkers, and twenty 
times as much revenue for their Government from the 
consumption of spirits. Although tobacco will bear a 
tax in England of from 300 to 500 per cent., while alco- 
hol will not bear one-eighth of that impost, the latter 
produces quite as much revenue from its more general 
use. 

Thus we see that the strongest physical appetites of 
the masses in different countries are taxed more heavily 
than their desires and longings for the necessaries of 
life, as food, clothing, furniture, housing and educa- 
tion. These appetites are the luxuries of rich and poor 
alike, and they are thus taxed in the articles that grat- 
ify them. I have called these rich sources of revenue 
to governments physical appetites. They are the long- 
ings or yearnings of the palate, stomach, or nervous 
system of man; the cry of his physical nature for some- 
thing that shall give ita momentary sensation of pleas- 
ure; and perhaps this sensation is generally realized 
when that something is granted. To be charitable 





and generous, we will call it an innocent accident that 
the governments of Christendom find themselves in 
the condition to regard these unhealthy and universal 
appetites of their peoples as their safest, surest, and 
richest sources of revenue. Governments are human 
as well as common men, and as they need money as 
much, why, it is according to nature that they should 
regard such pecuniary resources as individuals regard 
an ill wind that blows a great good to them, though it 
destroys the lives and property of hundreds at a dis- 
tance. 

But what are the taxes levied on all the physical ap- 
petites in the wide world compared with the tax im- 
posed by its foremost nations on one single appetite of 
the mind, which can honestly be called by no other 
name than Suspicion? What would become of taxes 
on silks, teas, coffee, spirits and tobacco were it not for 
this “aching void”’ in the minds of nations? Suspicion 
is the mother of all the custom-houses in Christendom ; 
for what a preposterous fantasy it would be in any na- 
tion to erect custom-houses, and all the costly machin- 
ery of indirect taxation, merely to pay the cost of its 
civil government! AH the taxation, all the burdens 
that the masses in England, France, Germany, and 
other countries have felt for a hundred years, have 
been imposed on them by Suspicion,—that hungry 
vampire which poisons the mind of a nation while it 
consumes its best attributes. All the wars that have 
desolated Europe for a century have been produced 
by Suspicion. The great Civil War hat rent the Amer- 
ican Union in twain for four years, and reddened it 
with its best blood, was the product of the same senti- 
ment—a suspicion on the part of the South that the 
North was going to do something terrible to it when 
it should attain to a power equal to its disposition. 

It is quite common and natural to point to England 
as the nation most dominated and victimized by Sus- 
picion. She has undoubtedly exhibited more par- 
oxysms of the sentiment than any other country. For 
several decades of profound peace, and without the 
slightest unfriendly act or word on the part of her 
neighbor, she has had a quartennial “ French invasion 
panic.”” These periodical excitements show the na- 
ture of the sentiment very clearly. Put in frank 
and honest speech, and in the mouth of an individual 
man, it means this: “I am a polished Christian gen- 
tleman, but all my neighbors are pagans and pirates. 
The one nearest me is the worst of all, and I fear him 
the most. To be sure, I cannot say that he ever injures 
or insults me; indeed, he is very polite, and professes 
to be very friendly to me. But I have no confidence 
in him; I believe him to be a pirate at heart, and ready 
to waylay me, or burn my house over my head, if he 
should catch me off my guard, or not armed to the 
teeth against him. Don’t tell me that because I arm 
myself so against him he ought to arm against me. 
Why, I am a Christian gentleman. Do you suppose 





that Iam such a base buccaneer as to pounce upon him | 


because he was unarmed! Who do you take me to be, 
in suggesting such a possibility? ‘Is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this great thing’ of crime and shame? 
Can you, who know me, really believe that all the rifles, 
revolvers and bowie-knives that I carry with me day 
and night can affect my disposition or deportment to- 
ward him, or can give him any reason to fear any in- 
jury or insult from me?—from me, a Christian gentle- 
man! Iscorn the imputation.” 

Yes; England, an enlightened and noble-hearted 
nation, scorns the imputation. She is a good and hon- 
orable neighbor. She is actuated by the most friendly 
dispositions toward France, and, although she arms 
herself against that neighbor more than against all the 
other powers of world put together, if is not from any 
unfriendly intention or feeling. If France should scut- 
tle every one of her war-ships, and disband every one 
of her regiments, she would be as safe, so far as En- 
gland were concerned, as she is to-day with all her 
presentarmaments. Of course she would be. It would 
he safe in us and all other nations to believe it. Yes; 
‘“‘they. are all honorable” powers. Germany could and 
would say the same to France to-day, and say it hon- 
estly. It is doubtful if there is a man in civil or mili- 
tary life in the German Empire who does not in his 
heart honestly believe, and would honestly say, that if 
France had not a single regiment or a single frigate, 
she would be as free from attack or insult on the part 
of Germany as she is to-day, or as she was five years 
ago. Russia could and would say the same to Sweden, 
Prussia, and Austria. And why should not the whole 


world believe that these nations were sincere and truth- 
ful in such protestations? Are there any facts in their 
history to disprove the truth of these professions? 
Glance at their history. Has any one of them for the 
last fifty years touched another with a finger of vio- 
lence or wrong? Has any one of them perpetrated an 
intentional insult on the other? If so, when, where, 
how? But there have been terrible wars in Europe 
and America, not only between nations, but between 
parts of nations? To be sure. Butevery one of them 
has been a war of suspicion. Look at the Crimean war. 
Did Russia touch England, France,Italy or even Turkey, 
with alittle finger of violence before they rushed upon 
her with their armies? No; not one of them can say she 
did this. It was not an overt act on her part that pre- 
eipitated or “drifted” them into the war, but a sus- 
pected intention. It was because if she were allowed a 
protectorate over the Greek Christians in Turkey, 
she might, in some future year, make it the pretence 
of going to war with that power, and thus take Con- 
stantinople, and oust the Mahommedan despotism out 
of Europe; and, in years still more future, march east- 
ward, even to India. 

Then there camo the terrible war between Ger- 
many and France. Can any reasoning mind believe 
that that was nota war of suspicion? Was it not, pure 
and simple, a product of the old balance-of-power 
theory ? Or because the German States had consolidated 
themselves into a compact and mighty empire, abut- 
ting upon France for its whole length; and because, in 
addition to this augmentation of power, Germany pro- 
posed to outflank France by putting a Prussian prince 
on the throne of Spain? What was there in the act 
alone of consolidating the German States into such an 
empire, or in giving Spain a Prussian king, that was 
injurious to France? Nothing. The war was one of 
sheer suspicion. It was predicated solely on the new 
possibility that Germany had acquired—a possibility 
that might generate an intention, which might pass 
intoanact. Take the great civil war in America, and 
none ever waged was more the offspring of suspicion. 
The whole outside world will testify that the North 
had never, by an overt act, given the South cause to 
believe that it would ever lay a finger of force upon 
Southern slavery, though the free States should come 
to number fifty against fifteen slave States. It was not 
for the past that the latter plunged headlong into the 
gulf of secession. It was a future that they feared. It 
was from a mere suspicion that a new possibility would 
beget a new intention, and a new intention would be- 
geta new act, which would swamp the South with the 
wreck of its “‘ peculiar institution.’”’ Thus all the great 
wars that have been waged in Christendom for fifty 
years have been wars of suspicion; and nineteen- 
twentieths of all the war-armaments that lie like loads 
of lead upon the nations are the sole products of that 
unmanly and degrading sentiment. 

“How happy it is for our great Republic that we are 


| sundered by a wide ocean from European States under 











the domination cf this -balance-of-power rule!"’ We 
often hear this sentiment in different forms of congratu- 
lation. Yes; we are free from the European balance- 
of-power fantasy; but there is not a nation in the old 
world that so needlessly yields itself a victim to sus- 
picion as this great country. For fifty years and more 
no power in Europe has touched our territory, our 
rights, honor or interests with its little finger of vio- 
lence, injury or insult. Accidents have happened 
which have been unhappy. We have had Boundary 
and other questions that have led to some irritation; 
but all these have been peacefully settled by negotia- 
tion or arbitration. Searching the record for half a 
century, we cannot put our finger upon any act which 
indicates a sentiment of ill-will or evilintent on the 
part of any nation towards us. Dut suppose such an 
intent did or could exist; let us see what possibility it 
could achieve. Well, then, there is not a power in 
Europe that could send across the ocean at once a force 
of fifty thousand infantry and cavalry, with the arms 
and equipments,forage, food, and ammunition for both. 
There is not a power in Europe that could land such a 
force on our shores in less than three days and nights, 
even if no one opposed them. If any naval or military 
reader doubts the truth of this statement, let him con- 
sult the statistics of the Crimean war. If these do not 
convince him of the impossibility I have assumed, let 
me ask him what he thinks fifty thousand men would 
be expected to do or become by the power that sent 
them to a distant continent, peopled by a nation of 
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forty millions? Certainly, they could not come for 
conquest. Could they possibly come for revenge or 
retaliation? For what act on our part? What act in 
the past are we conscious of, or that any other nation 
remembers against us, which eould provoke such a 
senseless invasion? If we have not committed such an 
act in the past, do we intend to do it when we num- 
ber fifty millions? 

Then what is the meaning, intent or use of these ten 
new ships of war to be added to our navy? Are they 
to fight the Indians on either side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains? Why is this new and costly armament to be put 
upon this tax-burdened nation? What contingency 
does it anticipate? Is it to provide a new squadron for 
anew Cerean expedition, or the bombardment of an- 
other Greytown, or any other foreign hamlet er vil- 
lage? Is it to escort our merchant vessels to the West 
or East Indies, to China or Japan, or to protect our 
coasts or commerce against pirates? If not for any of 
these uses, then, what ope Power in Europe do they 
refer to? for our past experience proves that we must 
deal with European nations singly. Is it England that 
is coming over here to invade us, or are we going to 
invade her with these ten new ships of war? For what 
possible cause either way? Certainly not for any cause 
less aggravated than the questions we have just settled 
by arbitration. Certainly even an “‘ Alabama ques- 
tion” can never be possible again, even if we have an- 
other civil war, for the same cause that produced the 
last. Here isa tabula rasa between the two nations. 
Even all their boundary questions are “ off.” Then 
what can she do to us, or we to her in future, that we 
eannot and shall not settle as easily and satisfactorily 
as any difficulty we submitted to a satisfactory arbitra- 
tion last year? Are these new war-ships to affect our 
disposition or attitude towards her? Are we going to 
pounce upon Canada, and compel the Dominion to 
volunteer, as Patrick would say, to unite with us; or 
are we, with this new naval force, going to do anything 
to her, or any other Power, which might provoke a 
quarrel? 

These are questions which the American people 
should consider. Are we forever to follow in the wake 
of European powers; to drift in the current of this 
cowardly suspicion that has so long victimized them? 
The expenses of the Navy Department during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $21,249,809, or more than twice 
as much as it cost during the costliest year of war with 
Great Britain, or in 1815. Put our naval armaments 
m the two periods together. In the last war, for 1814 
und 1815, whole amount, $15,971,291. In 1872, a year of 
profound peace, except the Corean glory, $21,249,809. 
Thus lust year’s naval expenses cost us $5,000,000 more 
than they cost during two years of war with Great 
Britain. But the old hungry horse-leech still cries, 
“Give! give!” It cries for ten new war-ships, each of 
which, with its armament, will cost nearly $1,000,000, 
and to ‘‘run”’ it full-manned, as much as all that Har- 
vard or Yale receives for the education they impart. 
[t is time for the patriotic and Christian public to give 
second sober thought to this unrepublican tendency of 
sentiment and action. We boast that we have no 
standing army after the European standard of force. 
But we conceal from ourselves, if not from foreign 
powers, the vast expenditures of time and money 
which our military system involves. There is not a 
State in the Union that does not pay more for the drill- 
ing and arms of its militia than for its normal school 
for training teachers to educate its children. And 
there is not a train-band in the Union that is not sus- 
tained as a contingent to the national army, and a 
contribution to the expense of our military system; 
and both army and navy are only a tax on the luxury 
of suspicion. 








THE CHURCH AND STATE MUDDLE 
IN PRUSSIA. 


BY A BERLINER RESIDENT. 


HINGS are at a pretty pass in Prussia in the 
mixed relations of Church and State. With the 
exception of a few Jews and Radicals, probably no one 
in Parliament would have the courage or the disposi- 
tion to propose the complete divorce of the civil from 
the ecclesiastical power—that the State should cease to 
legislate for the Church, and the Church should cease 
to depend upon or meddle with the State. The Con- 
stitution of 1850 effected, so to speak, a divorce a mensa 
ct thoro; but this left the State in the predicament 
of the worsted husband, condemned to pay heavy ali- 
mony to the wife, who retains the custody of the chil- 
dren, and who not only encroaches upon his side of the 
house, but threatens to turn him out of doors, and in- 
vokes the curse of her “venerable Father” upon his 
fead. All that the hen-pecked apostate can do is to 
restrict the papal execration to ecclesiastical Latin, 
and keep it from spreading among the servants, in the 
vernacular. Article 12 of the Constitution declares the 
broad principle that Religious Faith and Practice shall 
be free; and Article 15th guarantees to the Evangeli- 
cal, the Roman Catholic, and to all other communions, 
duly constituted and recognized, the undisturbed pos- 
session and enjoyment of the endowments, founda- 
tions, and funds at that time allotted te them severally, 
by law or usage, together with the independent ad- 
ministration of their affairs. ¥ 
It will be seen at a glance that these provisions bound 
the State to support the Chureh by grants, taxes, etc., 
while they released the Church from the control of the 





State. Twenty years have exposed the evils of this 
arrangement. The Roman Cathohc Church, en- 
trenched within State-endowments, and fortified by 
the Constitution, now defies the laws of the State, in- 
sults the majesty of the State, and excommunicates 
the servants of the State for performing their official 
duties. The State is at last aroused to look after its 
own dignity, and to see if it has remaining any rights 
which the Church is bound to respect, according to the 
provisional contract of separation. But the State fails 
to see that now is the time to get rid of the termagant 
altogether, and on the ground of a violation of the 
terms of settlement, to proceed to a divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii; and resuming the custody of its own 
children, to turn the Church adrift to earn her living, 
with the admonition that if she attempts to play the 
part of “the scarlet woman,” she shall be dealt with as 
the laws provide for loose and disorderiy characters. 
On the contrary, the State aims to recover in part its 
control over the Church, and to prescribe rules for her 
deportment as yet a member of the civil household. 
Though Bismarck would favor a final separation, the 
king is understood to be averse to this; the Crown 
Prince is supposed to share the sentiments of his 
father; and, as arule, the clergy and laity of the lead- 
ing Protestant communionsare as averse to such a sep- 
aration as are the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Hence 
another policy is decided upon, and the most strenu- 
ous efforts of the Government are now directed to the 
curtailment of the power of the Catholic hierarchy, by 
putting a restraint upon excommunication, and render- 
ing both priests and laity independent of the bishops. 
This is the leading object of the Bill lately submitted 
by the Minister of Worship to Parliament, and now in 
the hands of a special committee. 

The bitterness and strength of some of the ingre- 
dients of this remedial measure show the virulence of 
the disease. Formerly, the Government, in the charac- 
ter of an ecclesiastical patron, had some influence with 
the lower clergy of the Romish Church against their 
bishops, and some check upon the allegiance of the 
bishops to the Roman See; and the approval of the 
civil government was necessary to an act of ecclesias- 
tical discipline affecting civil rights. But of late years 
the Romish hierarchy has grown to an independent 
power within the State, taking its orders from the 
Vatican alone. See how this has worked. By Prus- 
sian law every child is born within the precincts of 
some parish, and as a member of some religious com- 
munion. His birth, baptism, and in due time his con- 
firmation, must be registered in the parish records, and 
this as a pre-requisite to matrimony and other func- 
tions of the citizen. If Roman Catholic parents should 
neglect to present a child for baptism, the priest could 
enforce baptism by police coercion. Ata fixed age the 
child must be sent to school, and in strong Roman 
Catholic districts this would be either a Church school, 
or a school in which the teachers were Catholics and 
the inspectors priests. If, on reaching maturity, he 
should neglect the requirements of his Church, no priest 
would marry him until he should first have come to 
confession, and have received absolution. Should he 
attempt to evade this by entering another commun- 
ion, he must first obtain the tacit or coerced assent of 
his parish priest, or he would be visited with excom- 
munication. To abate the evils of this system, thenew 
Bill provides that any one can at any time relinquish 
his relations to hischurch or parish, by simply declar- 
ing his intention to a local magistrate; and that he 
shall thenceforth be absolved from the parochial fees, 
except for services performed at his own request. This 
will release the laity from much petty tyranny, and it 
is believed will favor the growth of the “ Old Catho- 
lic” body, as well as of the “ Broad Church" among 
Protestants—for the same law will apply to the Pro-4 
testant parishes. 

As things now are, when a boy is to be trained for 
the Romish priesthood, he is taken from his home, 
separated from other children, arffi carried through a 
succession of schools and seminaries under strict eccle- 
siastical teaching and supervision. When ready to be 
instituted a priest, he must look to the favor of his 
bishop, and the bishops often make their appointments 
provisional, for the purpose ef prolonging the depend- 
ence of their subordinates. If a priest shows any in- 
dependence of thought—such, for instance, as declining 
to acknowledge the infallibility of the Pope—the bishop 
can at once bring him under censure, and degrade him 
by excommunication. Priests have been ez officio in- 
spectors of schools, and in many cases the bishops have 
caused teachers to be removed who were not pliant 
enough for the desi of the hierarchy. The new Bill 
places the clergy of all churches upon the level of other 
learned professions, and requires of them the same 
literary and scientific attainments. Their education 
must be pursued in the schools and universities of the 
State, and the old nurseries for the priesthood are to 
be suppressed. No priest can be instituted against the 
will of the Government, nor kept as a “provisional” 
agent of his bishop; nor can he be retained in office 
when under civ censure. But, on the other hand, if 
a priest is unwarrantably excommunicated, he can ap- 
peal against his bishop to civil tribunals, to be consti- 
tuted for the issue of ecclesiastical causes. It is be- 
lieved that these rules concerning education and dis- 
cipline will raise up an intelligent and independent 
clergy, and will favor the “Old Catholic’”’ movement. 
But it. will require a.mew generation to bring about 
any such change; and if, meantime, the final separa- 
tion of Church and State should be accomplished, these 





rules would prove a s@rions restriction upon the liberty 
of the churches in internal administration and 
discipline. They can be justified, or at best excused, 
only upon the theory that the State is the supporter of 
the Church, and therefore should have a voice in its 
control—a theory which is both anti-American and 
anti-Christian. 

Readers of the Christian Union may recall the case 
of Dr. Sydow, referred to in a letter of May, 1872. 
Accused of heresy in his philosophical lectures upon 
the Nature of Christ, he has at last beea deposed by the 
Consistory. An appeal lies to the High Council of the 
Church, but the judgment of the Consistory will prob- 
ably be affirmed. This decision will deprive Dr. Sydow 
of his place and living. If the new Bill were in force 
he could appeal to a civil court against his ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors; and we should then witness in Prussia, 
as we have seen in England, the anomaly of law judges 
issuing matters of Church doctrine. Such will be the 
muddle of affairs until both Church and State shall 
learn to trust themselves, and trust each other, with 
perfect liberty. 

BERLIN, Jan, 21, 1873. 





SUNDAY. 
BY E. R. SILL. 


OT a dread eavern, hoar with damp and mold, 
i Where I must creep, and in the dark and cold 
Offer some awful incense at a shrine 
That hath no more divine 
Than that ’tis far from life, and stern, and old: 


But a bright hill-top in the breezy air, 

Full of the morning freshness, high and clear, 
Where I may climb and drink the pure new day, 
And see where winds away 

The path that God would send me, shining fair. 








WILL SHE? 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


| kj sure I should have no objection to having all 

our boarding-houses kept by young and old 
widows of all conditions, and by elderly single ladies 
of an independent turn of mind—if they would only 
do this thing decently, as a rule. But do they, now? 
I’m very much afraid that if the salvation of New 
York or Boston depended on the finding in each of 
these cities seven private boarding-houses, perfectly 
appointed and perfectly kept (by women), with prices 
that approximate in the remotest manner to what is 
fair and reasonable, the two largest villages on this 
continent would have to go by the board. Of course, 
every boarding-house keeper either thinks that her 
house is the model one, or lays the blame of everything 
that is not just right upon her boarders. But] notice 
that the boarders are inclined to reverse this rule; and 
after taking everything into consideration, I am ob- 
liged to say that though they may sometimes be 
wrong, yet oftenest they are the parties who have the 
best right to find fault. To prove this, however, it is 
necessary to go down to the very roots of the subject. 

That which discourages me above all the rest in loek- 
ing into this matter, is the animus of this class of 
women workers. One certainly cannot expect them, 
with their daily bread, and often that of a family of 
young children dependent upon their efforts, to come 
to the business of keeping boarding-house in a per- 
fectly pure spirit of philanthropy. Even boarders, if 
the question is fairly put, will admit that their hostess 
ought to be allowed a fair profit on her labors in their 
behalf. But too often she goes to work in such an un- 
@erhand way to add unfair profits to the pile, that she 
loses all sympathy and all claim to what would other- 
wise be her lawful gains. It then becomes a game of 
diamond cut diamond. If she begins by trying to de- 
fraud her boarders of what they have a right to ex- 
pect for their money, in order to add a few dollars a 
week, unfairly, to her profits, she ought not to complain 
if they, in turn, try to cheat her, and if—seeing that she 
is trying to get all she can out of them for the smallest 
return on her part—they have no compunction about 
making her all the trouble they can, nor about abus- 
ing her furniture, norabout constantly demanding the 
best fare for the poorest price. 

Now, to trace results to their first causes: A middle- 
aged or elderly single woman, or perhaps a widow with 
a group of children looking to her for food, clothing 
and education, or, sadder yet, a wife abandoned by a 
drunken or dissolute husband, is brought suddenly face 
to face with that great problem of humanity: ‘“ What 
can I do to earn a living?” Heretofore she has been 
accustomed to provide for othersonasmall scale. She 
knows a little about household routine, the practical 
science of the kitchen and the laundry, and has had some 
experience in buying household stores. She is often a 
‘woman of limited education, narrow ideas, and very 
imperfectly trained reasoning powers. She soon de- 
cides that there is but one thing that she can do with 
any hope of success, and that is to ‘‘ take boarders.” 
She means to make a living by it, and as much more as 
she possibly can. That is all fair enough. But then, 
she has no eyes for the other side. She has never had 
the faintest glimmering of a conception that boarders 
have any rights. She is to take in as much money as 
she can and pay out just as little as possible—that is 
her idea of keeping a boarding-house! Figuratively, 
though she does not know it, she is the woman 
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who kills the goose who lays the golden eggs. She 
is the most penny-wise and pound-foolish of all 
penny-wise and pound-foolish women: and Hea- 
ven knows there are a lot of them in the world! 
Her whole policy is summed up in the one word: 
Scrimprne! She scrimps as much as she can in taking 
a house; scrimps in furnishing it with second-hand 
articles from auction sales and small dealers’ stores, 
that are generally in all stages of the boarding-house 
disease, 7. ¢., the rickets, from the incipient to the most 
advanced. What occasions for profanity do the 
bureau and other drawers, that always make a row 
about being opened and shut, give rise to? As for the 
chairs—boarding-house habitues have learned to be 
cautious! The thought of arranging bed-rooms with 
any reference to the comfort of the occupants hasn't 
entered into her head. 

She will do what she cannot get over doing and 
nothing more. Asa matter of speculation, the rooms 
on the lower floors are more expensively furnished 
than those above; but that is all. But it is in the ap- 
pointments of the table that the policy of the average 
city boarding-house keeper is triumphantly manifest. 
Here scrimping reigns supreme. She doesn’t regard 
her lodgers 2s so many hungry souls, waiting to be 
comforted with food and drink, but rather as so many 
enemies, who devour her substance, and who are to be 
stinted to the uttermost limit allowable. Another 
thing in which she scrimps is “ the help.” I think any 
one who has boarded will not be long in counting on 
their fingers the houses where they have lodged in 
which a sufficient number of servants were employed. 
We all know what a nuisance is the door-bell of a 
boarding-house. How we ringand ring, and have time 
to notice that the bell-knob, as well as the door-knob, is 
dingy; that the steps are unswept; that the whole en- 
trance has a slatternly look, which says, BOARDING- 
Hovse, as plain as any tongue could speak. Then 
at last, from some lower region, emerges a browsy 
girl, smelling of dish-water—or with red arms, just out 
of the soap-suds—or dusty, from the up-stairs sweeping! 

You know what a mortal struggle you have to geta 
fire made in cold weather. Kate is wanted down-stairs 
about breakfast, or dinner, or something else. But the 
ery always is: Ever so much to do and hardly any 
body to do it. 

But she does not get rich keeping boarders, this lean 
woman with the drawn face, and the querulous voice, 
whom you meet returning from market, in rusty black 
and with a general look of running-to-seed about her. 

Scrimping brings itsown punishment. Boarders are 
always alternating between the frying pan and the 
fire. That they are not satisfied with dirt and neglect 
and poor fare is natural. Old ones go and new ones 
come. It is like the game of ‘ Poor Pussy wants a cor- 
ner.”” The chances are that any woman taking mode- 
rate pains to make her guests comfortable could have 
the same set of boarders all the year round, year after 
year. And even making allowance for moderate 
prices, and for the half-price paid during summer va- 
cations, she would, at the end of the year, find a hand- 
some profit, if she were a good manager—besides hav- 
ing the good-will of her guest. But the scrimper 
knows nothing of this. She will tell you that business 
is very bad for boarding-house keepers just now; that 
the new system of cheap hotels has nearly ruined 
it. Ifthe cheap hotels are going to do any better for 
guests, lam glad of it! 

But at present don’t let anybody come to me with 
complaints about the limited facilities for going into 
business which women may have. 

Here is one business, just as good as any, and pecu- 
liarly suited to them, which they have had the mono- 
poly of from time immemorial. I allude, of course, to 
the keeping of private boarding-houses. It seemed to 
be woman’s especial right to make a home for the 
homeless, to feed the hungry, to house the weary, to 
entertain the stranger and the solitary. And surely 
none of these have grudged fair pay for such offices 
when they could affordit. But what have women 
done with this calling, with all its ennobling influences, 
its opportunities for doing good? They have made 
a botceh of it. They have brought it down to 
one of the most menial of occupations and have 
stripped it of every pleasing association. How 
one shudders at the idea of being sick in a boarding- 
house! Yet women keep these houses. There are so 
many laments over the small opportunities which 
women have for doing good, and here is a whole broad 
field, which has been hers for so long, without a single 
good seed planted in it! And at last, for the sake of 
suffering humanity, it has to be taken out of her hands! 
Men—who are not philanthropists, indeed, but who 
have common sense enough to see the utter stupidity 
of the scrimping line of action—are now taking the 
business into their own hands. 

At present there are things enough being done by 
women exclusively, and being done by them in a mis- 
erably inefficient, half-way manner. Let us not add 
to the number yet. Let us first see if we cannot get 
them to be faithful over a little before we entrust 
them with a great deal. I do not know of any school 
in which a woman can be taught to be thrifty, kind- 
hearted anda good manager, with a proper regard for 
the rights of others, and with a sense of honor in 
business, if these qualities do not come natural to her. 
But it is perhaps the very women who have these 
qualities who ought to bear the brunt. of our re- 
proaches, rather than their more narrow-minded sisters 
to whom they have abandoned a calling which—origin- 





ally, in every way a worthy one—has now fallen into 
disrepute. It is precisely because such women have 
avoided this calling that they ought to be reproached. 
They had and still have it in their power to ennoble 
and elevate it, while making an honorable living by it. 
I wish they could be brought to see the importance of 
comfortable, well managed boarding-houses, made as 
much like homes as possible; seeing that the boarding- 
house is one of the social necessities of the nineteenth 
century. I wish they could be brought to see the good 
influences they could wield in making these establish- 
ments all they ought to be. The field is a wide one 
and the soil unbroken; and there is more call for well- 
kept houses than there is for the services of women 
writers, or women lawyers, or women farmers, or for 
women in any other calling which is already over- 
thronged by men. We can get on at present without 
the lady counsellors, the lady politicians, the lady 
editors, etc.; but how are we to get on without some- 
body to look after matters pertaining to the house? 
One thing is certain, unless some reform is instituted, 
and that speedily, women must be content to see a pro- 
vince of action which has always been considered to 
be especially theirs pass into the hands of men, while 
they are neglecting it for the sake of other untried 
spheres of effort, infinitely less suitable to their qualifi- 
cations for labor, both natural and acquired. Men 
will look at the matter from a material point of view. 
You will probably get the worth of your money in 
eating, drinking and lodging, where a man manages; 
and the masculine virtue of punctuality will, in general, 
not be wanting. But a woman has it in her power, if 
she will, to do all that and more, when she keeps a 
boarding-house. She has it in her power to make it 
home-like. Will she?—Will she begin to do this, or 
will she barter the bird in the hand for the bird in the 
bush? Echo answers: Will she? 





HYMN FOR LENT. 


BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL. 


ROM feasts that perish turned aside 
A little space, 
O be the flesh indeed denied; 
Our souls, an hungered, satisfied 
With the sweet feast of grace. 


Thou that did'st fast so long, so sore 
For our poor sake,— 
All pangs of earth's vast hunger.bore, 
Ere Thou thy precious Blood did'’stypour, 
Thy blessed Body break! 


O Holy Jesu! hear our cry, 
And give us strength 

For love of Thee to mortify 

The love of self till self shall die, 
And leave us Thine at length! 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HE last annual report of President Eliot, and 
the accompanying reports of the Deans of the 
several Faculties, give an insight into the affairs of the 
University. From these reports we borrow many of 
our facts. 

Looking at the college, we are impressed by its rapid 
growth. Within five years the number of students has 
increased by one-half; the number of teachers has 
been doubled; the chemical laboratory has been en- 
larged so that it has become the most extensive in the 
country, and a physical laboratory has been estab- 
lished ; the college buildings have all undergone great 
improvement, and their number has been largely in- 
creased; the income of the library, available for the 
purchase of books, has risen from four thousand to 
eight thousand dollars; reforms in methods of instruc- 
tion have kept pace with material growth. 

The recent appointment of F. H. Hedge, D.D., as 
Professor of German, strengthens a department al- 
ready including Professor J. R. Lowell—now absent in 
Europe—Professor Bocher, Assistant-Professor Nash, 
and four instructors. In English—not without honor, 
save in its own country—there are, at last, two profes- 
sors who teach rhetoric (with exercises in English com- 
position) and English literature. Professors Bowen 
and Peabody have an assistant in philosophy; and, 
within two years, the importance of political economy 
has been recognized by the appointment of Charles F. 
Dunbar as professor in that branch. The instruction 
in history extends through the last three years of the 
course, and is given by Professors Torrey, Gurney and 
Henry Adams. 

In Elocution there has been no appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Jennison. This, coupled with the fact 
that elocution is no longer a required study, and 
neither is now nor likely to become an elective, shows 
that the authorities of the college fail to appreciate 
the importance of good powers of expression. It is 
understood that this virtual throwing aside of elocu- 
tion—for it can only be taken as an extra study when 
a teacher is appointed—is the work of the Faculty, 
and very much against the wishes of the overseers, at 
least. It seems strange to have to urge that an edu- 
cated man needs a well-trained voice and skill in its 
management, just as he needs a sound body, and that, 
if he lacks either of these, his sound mind loses much 
of its power. 

Professors Lovering and Gibbs, with Assistant-Pro- 
feasors Trowbridge and Hill, conduct the study of 





Physics. In Chemistry there are enlarged taboratories 
and additional endowments, so that the two hard- 
working professors can meet the demands of larger 
classes. Under Professor Asa Gray and his assistants, 
Botany may be studied at the botanical garden and 
herbarium, which are the recognized headquarters of 
botany in this country. Natural History is studied at 
Professor Agassiz’s museum of comparative zoology— 
in which, with its myriads of specimens, there has been 
invested already something like a million of dollars. 

In the Classics and Mathematics the corps of teachers 
has increased in numbers, and, through a division of 
labor, can cover a broader field. 

Not only does Harvard College have this large band 
of instructors, but they work together under very 
carefully arranged plans. Every week the fifty or 
more members of the College Faculty assemble to dis- 
cuss questions of college admimistration. Much of their 
talk is on theories of instruction, and many of the 
wisest of the reforms in the college have originated 
with them. Then, too, the Board of Overseers, chosen 
by the Alumni, and composed of lawyers, clergymen, 
business men and scholars, meets often, and discusses 
earnestly questions of college policy. Last, but not 
least, questions of college government are discussed in 
the Corporation, a body made up of a half-dozen men, 
with the President at their head, to which is confided 
the financial management and general control of the 
University. 

If we accept as inevitable the deficiencies of all our 
best colleges, we may say that Harvard College main- 
tains a high standard in scholarship and discipline. 
Under the lead of the Dean, Professor Gurney, the 
regulations are faithfully executed, while, at the same 
time, men are, as far as possible, thrown upon their 
honor. Against negligence and laziness the teachers 
use many precautions, and often delinquents are pun- 
ished with more or less severity; nevertheless, the 
minimum of study is, perhaps, too small, and not a 
few men get their degrees who do not deserve them. 
One reason why more students are not dismissed for 
neglect or inability to do their work is that the exact- 
ing examinations for admission—in advance of those of 
other colleges—sift the men thoroughly before they 
enter. On the average, morg than one-sixth of the ap- 
plicants are rejected. 

Interest in studies is quickened in many ways, and 
especially in the following: First, through the elective 
system, which affords each student an opportunity to 
gratify his tastes and means for making some special 
preparation for his chosen profession. Secondly, by 
giving individuals credit for whatever distinction they 
attain, though it be in only one study—the published 
rank-list gives in detail the marks in each study. 
Thirdly—and this has proved a great spur to work—by 
granting upon graduation (im the case of some studies 
at the end of sophomore year, also), special honoxs in 
classics, mathematics, history, philosophy, and natural 
history. Finally, the interest in study is quickened 
through an innovation essential to the efficiency of the 
elective system. This new measure allows students to 
join those divisions, whether of their own or other 
classes, for which their attainments qualify them. 
Therefore, boys with a remarkably good preparation 
for college, or especially proficient in any single study, 
need no longer become lazy while waiting for their 
backward class-mates to catch up, or be retarded by 
ignorance on the part of those who recite with them. 

Look, now, at the professional schools, in which, 
within two years, there have been radical changes. 

In the Law school the course of study has been ex- 
tended from a year and a half to two years. In order 
to get a degree, it is no longer enough to pay the tui- 
tion fees, and reside in Cambridge for the given time, 
attending lectures, or even studying, at pleasure. It is 
now necessary to pass an examination on the whole 
two years’ work. By means of special courses of lec- 
tures the school gets the services of several eminent 
lawyers, in addition to those of its regular prefessors. 
The law library, of about fifteen thousand volumes, is 
used constantly by the students of the school, and has 
been greatly improved, within three years, by an out- 
lay of ten thousand dollars for new books, rebinding, 
ete. Students are encouraged in applying their know- 
ledge of the books, and, to this end, the courses of in- 
struction by lectures have been supplemented with 
recitations (in which cases are studied), The old moot 
courts are well sustained, and the students play at law 
in several vigorous clubs. 

The same desire to do more thorough work has been 
shown in the Medical school. There, as in the Law 
school, the old course of study has been extended; the 
students of to-day must pass examinations in order to 
get their degrees; a great deal more work is required 
of them, and they are given more facilities in acquiring 
experimental knowledge. In the Dental school, also, 
advance has been made toward a higher standard. 

These changes in the above schools have reduced 
materially the number of their students. If it is re- 
membered that their endowments are entirely inade- 
quate—the Dental school, indeed, has none at all—it 
will be seen that the authorities of the University and 
the Faculties of the schools are earnest in their devo- 
tion to more thorough professional education. At 
present, many of the teachers get either very smaH 
pay, or none at all. They hope for better support, and 
are confident that the public will, in time, be more re- 
luctant to entrust life, limb and property to physicians 
and lawyers who are poorly educated. 

in its efforts to increase the significance of degrees, 
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Harvard will have the sympathy of friends of educa- 
tion everywhere. The President declares that “the 
University is determined to give all its degrees a seri- 
Ous meaning and a real value.” 

To the financial condition of the University, the 
President, of course, gives a large share of his atten- 
tion. The loss of $250,000 in the Boston fire—a loss 
which at one time seemed irreparable—has been di- 
minished by $150,000. In consequence of this and 
other demands upon it, the outlay of the University 
must, for the present, be retrenched at tho rate of 
$10,000 a year. During the last five years, in spite of 
a constant increase in income, the expenditures have 
exceeded the receipts by 337,000. 

Those who wonder at this need only read this Re- 
port of the President—in which is given an account of 
improvements in the college buildings and large pur- 
chases of land in Cambridge—and consider, besides, 
two things. These are, the great cost of the elective 
system, if well administered, and what Harvard is 
doing for the enlargement of knowledge and the eleva- 
tion of the standard of professional as well as collegiate 
education. 

Says the President: “‘The observatory, the botanic 
garden and herbarium, and the museum of compara- 
tive zoJlogy have been active and productive, as the 
publications which have issued from these depart- 
ments abundantly prove. The University does not 
forget that it must do more than teach; that it must 
learn ; that it must explore as well as guide, and enlarge 
knowledge as well as diffuse it.””. The University also 
furthers these ends by making the library efficient. 
Through an expenditure of nearly $12,000 a year for 
cataloguing and running expenses, the library is kept 
open every working day, and its 125,000 volumes are 
made useful to students and the public. The endow- 
ments of the library—all of which are devoted to the 
purchase of books—now yield an income of $8,000. 
This largely increased sum enables it to do what it 
could not de in years past, viz., buy the best current 
literature. 

One passage in the President’s report foreshadows 
reform in the matter of compulsory attendance on 
college exercises. ‘‘The college,’’ he says, “ regarded 
as a place for instruotion and discipline, has grown and 
improved so much during the last twenty years that it 
is not unreasonable to hope that it will soon get en- 
tirely rid of a certain school-boy spirit, which is not 
found in the professional schools, and which seems to 
have its roots in the enforced attendance upon recita- 
tions, lectures, and religious exercises. This enforced 
attendance is characteristic of American colleges, as 
distinguished from European universities, and was 
natural enough when boys went to college at fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. The average age of admission 
to Harvard College is new above eighteen, and it is 
conceivable that young men of eighteen to twenty-two 
should best be trained te self-control in freedom by 
letting them taste freedom and responsibility within 
the well-guarded enclosure of college life, while mis- 
takes may be remedied and faults may be cured, where 
forgiveness is always easy, und repentance never comes 
too late. Wherever it appears that a college rule or 
method of general application is persevered in only 
for the sake of the least promising and worthy stu- 
dents, there is good ground to suspect that that ruleor 
method has been outgrown.” 

Doubtless the spirit of this passage is the same that 
inspires judicious fathers and master-mechanics in 
their treatment of sons and apprentices of from 
eighteen to taventy-two, but nevertheless any radical 
change in the direction of freedom from restraint 
must be made with the utmost care. Two things bear- 
ing on the case are certain. The best system and 
wisest faculties cannot make sheep out of goats, and 
with some men the college must fail. Students old 
enough to be men cannot be driven up the hill of 
knowledge; they themselves must hold wisdom as 
higher than wealth and character—as more desirable 
than “smartness.” 8. B., Jr. 





REBEKAH THE BRIDE OF THE 
GOLDEN-AGE, 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


N the pictures which the Bible opens to us of 
e the domestic life of the patriarchal ages, we have 
one perfectly characteristic and beautiful idyl, of a 
wooing and wedding according to the customs of those 
days. 

In its sweetness and sacred simplicity, it is a mar- 
velous contrast to the wedding of our modern fashion- 
able life. 

Sarah, the beautiful and beloved, has been laid away 
in the dust, and Isaac, the well-beloved son, is now 
forty years old. Forty years is yet early youth, by the 
slow old clock of the golden ages, when the thread of 
mortal life ran out to a hundred and seventy-five or 
eighty years, and as Abraham has nearly reached that 
far period, his sun of life is dipping downwards toward 
the evening horizon. He has but one care remaining— 
to settle his son Isaac in life before he is gathered to his 
fathers. 

The scene where Abraham discusses the subject with 
his head servant sheds a peouliar light on the domestic 
and family relations of those days. 

“‘And Abraham said unto his eldest servant of his 
house, that ruled over all that he had, Put, I pray 
thee, thy hand under my thigh: 





“And I will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of 
heaven, and the God of the earth, that thou shalt not 
take a wife unto my son of the daughters of the Canaan- 
ites, among whom I dwell: But thou shalt go unto my 
country, and to my kindred, and take a wife unto 
my son Isaac. 

* And the servant said unto him, Peradventure the 
woman will not be willing to follow me unto this land: 
must I needs bring back thy son again unto the land 
from whence thou camest? 


* And Abraham said unto him, Beware thou that thou 
bring not my son thither again. The Lord God of 
heaven, which took me from my father’s house, and 
from the land of my kindred, and which spake unto 
me, and that sware unto me, saying, Unto thy seed will 
I give this land; he shall send his angel before thee, 
and thou shalt take a wife unto my son from thence. 
And if the woman will not be willing to follow thee, 
then thou shalt be clear from this my oath: only bring 
not my son thither again.” 

Here it is remarkable that the servant is addressed 
as the legal guardian of the son. Abraham does not 
caution Isaac as to whom he should marry, but cau- 
tions the old servant of the house as to whom he should 
marry Isaac. It is apparently understood that in 
case of Abraham's death, the regency in the family 
falls into the hands of this servant. 

The picture of the preparations made for this em- 
bassy denotes a princely station and great wealth. 

* And the servant took ten camels of the camels of 
his master, and departed; for all the goods of his mas- 
ter were in his hand; and he arose and went to Meso- 
potamia, unto the city of Nahor.” 

Now comes a quaint and beautiful picture of the 
manners of those pastoral days. 

* And he made his camels to kneel down without the 
city by a well of water, at the time of the evening, 
even the time that women go out to draw water.” 

Next, we have a specimen of the kind of prayer 
which obtained in those simple times,when men felt as 
near to God as a child does to its mother. 

Kneeling, uncovered, in the evening light, the old 
gray serving man thus talks to the invisible Protector: 

“O, Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray thee, 
send me good speed this day, and show kindness unto 
my master Abraham. Behold! I stand here by the 
well of water; and the daughters of the men of the 
city come out to draw water: And let it come to pass 
that the damsel to whom I shall say, Let down thy 
pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink; and she shall 
say, Drink and I will give thy camels drink also: let 
that same be she that thou hast appointed for thy ser- 
vant Isaac; and thereby shall I know that thou hast 
shewed kindness unto my master.”’ 

This is prayer. Not a formal, ceremonious state ad- 
dress to a monarch, but the talk of the child with his 
father, asking simply and direotly for what is wanted 
here and now. 

And the request was speedily granted, for thus the 
story goes on: ‘And it came to paas, before he had 
done speaking, that, behold Rebekah came out, who 
was born to Bethuel, son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother.” 

It is noticeable, how strong is the sensibility to wo- 
manly beauty in this narrative. This young Rebekah 
is thus announced : 

* And the damsel was very fait to iook upon, and a 
virgin, and she went down to the well, and filled her 
pitcher, and cameup.”" Drawn by the bright eyes, and 
fair face, the old servant hastens to apply the test, 
doubtless hoping that this lovely creature is the ap- 
pointed one for his young master. 

* And the servant ran to meet her, and said, Let me, 
I pray thee, drink a little water of thy pitcher. And 
she said, Drink, my lord: and she hastened, and let 
down her pitcher upon her hand, and gave him drink.” 

She gave with a will, with a grace and readiness 
that outflowed the request, and then it is added: 

** And when she had done giving him drink, she said: 
I will draw water for thy camels also, until they have 
done drinking. And she hasted and emptied her 
pitcher into the trough, and ran again unto the well to 
draw water, and drew for all his camels.’’ Let us 
fancy ten camels, all on their knees, in a row, at the 
trough, with their long necks, and patient, careworn 
faces, while the pretty young Jewess, with cheerful 
alacrity, is dashing down the water from her pitcher, 
filling and emptying in quick succession, apparently 
making nothing of the toil; the gray-haired old ser- 
vant looking on in devout recognition of the answer to 
his prayer, for the story says: ‘‘ And the man wonder- 
ing at her, held his peace, to wit (know) whether the 
Lord had made his journey prosperous or not.” 

There was wise penetration into life and the essen- 
tials of wedded happiness in this prayer of the old 
servant. What he asked for his young master was not 
beauty, or talent, but a ready and unfailing outflow of 
sympathy and kindness. He asked not merely for a 
gentle nature, a kind heart, but he asked for a heart so 
rich in kindness that it should run even beyond what 
was asked, and be ready to anticipate the request with 
new devices of helpfulness; the lively, light-hearted 
kindness that could not be content with waiting on the 
thirsty old man, but with cheerful alacrity took upon 
herself the care of all the ten camels. This was a gift 
beyond that of beauty, yet when it came in the person 
of a maiden exceedingly fair to look upon, no marvel 
that the old man wondered joyously at his success. 

Instantly, as the camels had done drinking, he pro- 











duced from his treasury golden earrings and bracelets 
with which he adorned the maiden. “ And he said to 
her, Whose daughter art thou? tell me, I pray thee; 
is there room in thy father’s house for us to lodge in? 
And she said unto him, I am the daughter of Bethuel 
the sen of Milcah, which she bare to Nahor. She said, 
moreover, unto him, We have both straw and prov- 
ender enough, and room to lodge in. And the man 
bowed down his head, and worshiped the Lord. And he 
said, Blessed be the Lord God of my master Abraham, 
who hath not left destitute my master of his mercy and 
his truth: I being in the way, the Lord led me to the 
house of my master’s brethren.” 

We may imagine the gay delight with which the 
pretty maiden ran to exhibit the gifts of jewélry that 
had thus unexpectedly descended upon her. Laban, 
her brother, does not prove either a generous or hos- 
pitable person in the outcome of the story, but the am- 
bassador of a princely relation, traveling with a 
caravan of ten camels, and showering gold and jewels, 
makes his own welcome. The story says: 

“And it came to pass when he saw tho earring, 
and the bracelets upon his sister’s hands, and when 
he heard the words of Rebekah, his sister, saying, 
Thus spake the man unto me, that he came unto the 
the man; and, behold, he stood by the camels at the 
well. And he said, Come in, thou blessed of the 
Lord; wherefore standest thou without? for I have 
prepared the house, and room for the camels. And 
the man came into the house: and he ungirded the 
camels, and gave straw and provender for the camels, 
and water to wash his feet, and the men’s feet that 
were with him. And there was set meat before him 
to eat: but he said, I will not eat, till I have told my 
errand. And he said, Speak on. 

“And he said, Iam Abraham’s servant, and the Lord 
hath blessed my master greatly, and he is become 
great: and he hath given him flocks, and herds, and sil- 
ver, and gold, and men-servants, and maid-servants, 
and camels, and asses.’ 

After this exordium he goes on to tell the whole 
story of his oath to his master, and the purport of his 
journey, of the prayer that he had uttered at the well, 
and of ita fulfillment in a generous-minded and beauti- 
ful young maiden, and thus he ends his story : 

“And I bowed down my head, and worshiped the 
Lord, and blessed the Lord God of my master Abra- 
ham, which hath led me in the right way to take my 
master’s brother’s daughter unto his son. And now, if 
ye will deal kindly and truly with my master, tell me: 
and if not, tell me; that I may turn to the right hand or 
to the left.” 

“Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said, The 
thing proceedetb from the Lord: we cannot speak 
unto thee good or bad. 

“ Behold, Rebekah is before thee; take her, and go, 
and let her be thy master’s son's wife, as the Lord 
hath spoken. 

* And it came to pass, that when Abraham's servant 
heard their words, he worshiped the Lord, bowing 
himself to the earth.” 

And now comes ascene most captivating to female 
curiosity. Even in patriarchal times the bridegroom, 
it seems, provided a corbeille de mariage; for we are 
told: 

“And the servant brought forth jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold, and raiment, and rave them to Re- 
bekah; he gavo also to her brother and to her mother 
precious things.” The scene of examining jewelry and 
garments and rich stuffsin the family party would have 
made no mean subject for a painter. No wonder such 
asuitor sending such gifts found welcome entertain- 
ment. So tho story goes on: 

“ And they did eat and drink, he and the men that 
were with him, and tarried all night; and they rose up 
in the morning and he said, Send me away unto my 
master. And her brother and her mother said, Let 
the damsel abide with us a few days, at the least ten, 
and after that she shall go. 

“And he said unto them, Hinder me not, seeing the 
Lord hath prospered my way; send me away, that I 
may go to my master. And they said, We will call 
the damsel and inquire at her mouth. And they called 
Rebekah, and said unto her, Wilt thou go with this 
man? And she said, I will go. 

“And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and her 
nurse, and Abraham’s servant and his men. And they 
blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, Thou art our 
sister; be thou the mother of thousands of millions, 
and let thy seed possess the gate of those which hate 
them.”’ 

The idea of being a mother of nations gives a sort of 
originality to the married life of these patriarchal 
women: . 

Thus far this wooing seems to have been conceived 
and conducted in that simple religious spirit recog- 
nized in the words of the old prayer: ‘Grant that all 
our works may be begun, continued, and ended in 
thee.”” The Father of nations has been a never-failing 
presence in every turn. 

The expectant bridegroom seems to have been a 
youth of a pensive, dreaming, meditative nature. 
Brought up with the strictest notions of filial submis- 
sion, he waits to receive his wife dutifully from his 
father’s hand. 

Yet, as the caravan nears the encampment, he walks 
forth to meet them. 

“ And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the 
eventide: and he lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, be- 
hold, the camels were coming. 
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“And Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when she saw 
Isaac, she lighted off the camel. For she had said unto 
the servant, What man is this that walketh in the field 
tomeet us? And the servant had said, It is my master: 
therefore she took a veil, and covered herself.” 

In the little that is said of Rebekah we see always 
that alert readiness, prompt to see and do what is to be 
done at the moment. No dreamer is she, but a lively 
and wide-awake young woman, who knows her own 
mind exactly, and has the fit word and fit action ready 
for each short turn in life. She was quick, cheerful, 
and energetic in hospitality. She was prompt and un- 
hesitating in her resolve; and yet, at the moment of 
meeting, she knew the value and the propriety of the 
weil. She covered herself that she might not unsought 
be won. 

With a little touch of pathos the story ends: 

“And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s 
tent, and took Rebekah, and she became his wife; and 
he loved her: and Isaac was comforted after his 
mother’s death.”’ 

We see here one of those delicate and tender natures 
that find repose first in the love of a mother, and when 
that stay is withdrawn, lean upon a beloved wife. 

To the end of the story Isaac is the thoughtful seer 
—the dreamer, and Rebekah the cheerful, go-forward, 
self-confident manager. 

So ideally pure, and sweet, and tenderly religious 
has been the whole inception and carrying on and ter- 
mination of this wedding, that Isaac and Rebekah have 
been remembered in the wedding ritual of the catholic 
Christian churches as models of a holy marriage ac- 
cording to the divine will. 

“Send thy blessing upon these thy servants, this man 
and this woman, whom we bless in thy name, that as 
Isaac and Rebekah lived faithfully together, so these 
persons may surely perform and keep the vow and 
covenant between them."’ 
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CHAPTER VI.—(Continued.) 


S the brothers and sisters said good night, 
Helen clung to them as if loth to part, saying, 
with each embrace: 

“Keep hoping for me, Bella; kiss me, Harry; bless 
me, Augustine, and all wish for me a happier New 
Year than the last.” 

When they were gone she wandered slowly round 
the room, stood long before the picture with its fading 
garland, sung a little softly to herself, and came at last 
to Christie, saying, like a tired child: 

**T have been good all day; now let me rest.” 

“One thing has been forgotten, dear,”’ began Christie, 
fearing to disturb the quietude that seemed to have 
been so dearly bought. 

Helen understood her, and looked up with a sane 
sweet face, out of which all resentful bitterness had 
passed. 

“No, Christie, not forgotten, only kept until the 
last. To-day is a good day to forgive, as we would be 
forgiven, and I mean to do it before I sleep.”” Then 
holding Christie close, she added, with a quiver of emo- 
tion in her voice: “I have no words warm enough to 
thank you, my good angel, for all you have been to 
me, but I know it will give you a great pleasure to do 
one thing more. Give dear mamma my love, and tell 
her that when I am quiet for the night I want her to 
come and get me to sleep with the old lullaby she used 
to sing when I was a little child.” 

No gift bestowed that day was so precious to Christie 
as the joy of carrying this loving message from daugh- 
ter to mother. How Mrs. Carrol received it need not 
be told. She would have gone at once, but Christie 
begged her to wait till rest and quiet, after the efforts 
of the day, had prepared Helen for an interview which 
might undo all that had been done if too hastily at- 
tempted. 

Hester always waited upon her child at night; so, 
feeling that she might be wanted later, Christic went 
to her own room to rest. Quite sure that Mrs. Carrol 
would come to tell her what had passed, she waited for 
an hour or two, then went to ask of Hester how the 
visit had sped. 

“Her mamma came up long ago, but the dear thing 
was fast asleep, so I wouldn't let her be disturbed, and 
Mrs. Carrol went away again,” said the old woman, 
rousing from a nap. 

Grieved at the mother’s disappointment, Christie 
stole in, hoping that Helen might rouse. She did not, 
and Christie was about to leave her, when, as she bent 
to smooth the tumbled coverlet, something dropped at 
her feet. Only a little pearl-handled penknife of Har- 
ry’s: but her heart stood still with fear, for it was 
open, and, as she took it up, a red stain came off upon 
her hand. 

Helen’s face was turned away, and, bending nearer, 
Christie saw how deathly pale it looked in the shadow 
of the darkened room. She listened at her lips; onlya 
faint flutter of breath parted them; she lifted up the 
averted head, and on the white throat saw a little 
wound, from which the blood still flowed. Then, like 
& flash of light, the meaning of the sudden change 
which came over her grew clear—her brave efforts to 





make the last day happy, her tender good-night part- 
ings, her wish to be at peace with every one, the tragic 
death she had chosen rather than live out the tragic 
life that lay before her. 

Christie’s nerves had been tried to the uttermost; 
the shock of this discovery was too much for her, 
and, in the act of calling for help, she fainted, for the 
first time in her life. 

When she was herself again, the room was full of 
people; terror-stricken faces passed before her; bro- 
ken voices whispered, ‘It is too late,’’ and, as she saw 
the group about the bed, she wished for unconscious- 
ness again. 

Helen lay in her mother’s arms at last, quietly 
breathing her life away, for though everything that 
love and skill could devise had been tried to save her, 
the little knife in that desperate hand had done its 
work, and this world held no more suffering for her. 
Harry was down upon his knees beside her, trying to 
stifle his passionate grief. Augustine prayed audibly 
above her, and the fervor of his broken words comfort- 
ed all hearts but one. Bella was clinging, panic- 
stricken, to the kind old doctor, who was sobbing like 
a boy, for he had loved and served poor Helen as 
faithfully as if she had been his own. 

“Can nothing save her?” Christie whispered, as the 
prayer ended, and a sound of bitter weeping filled the 
room. 

‘*Nothing; she is sane and safe at last, thank God!" 

Christie could not but echo his thanksgiving, for the 
blessed tranquillity of the girl’s countenance was such 
as none but death, the great healer, can bring; and, as 
they looked, her eyes opened, beautifully clear and 
calm before they closed forever. From face to face 
they passed, as if they looked for some one, and her 
lips moved in vain efforts to speak. 

Christie went to her, but still the wide, wistful eyes 
searched the room as if unsatisfied, and, with a long- 
ing that conquered the mortal weakness of the body, 
the heart sent forth one tender cry: 

*“*My mother—I want my mother!” 

There was no need to repeat the piteous call, for, as 
it left her lips, she saw her mother’s face bending over 
her, and felt her mother’s arms gathering her in an 
embrace which held her close even after death had set 
its seal upon the voiceless prayers for pardon which 
passed between those reunited hearts. 

When she was asleep at last, Christie and her mother 
made her ready for her grave; weeping tender tears as 
they folded her in the soft, white garment she had put 
by for that sad hour; and on her breast they laid the 
flowers she had hung about her lover as a farewell 
gift. So beautiful she looked when all was done, that 
in the early dawn they called her brothers, that they 
might not lose the memory of the blessed peace that 
shone upon her face, a mute assurance that for her the 
new year had happily begun. 

“Now my work here is done, and I must go,” 
thought Christie, when the waves of life closed over 
the spot where another tired swimmer had gone down. 
But she found that one more task remained for her 
before she left the family which, on her coming, she 
had thought so happy. 

Mrs. Carrol, worn out with the long effort to conceal 
her secret cross, broke down entirely under this last 
blow, and besought Christie to tell Bella all that she 
must know. It wasa hard task, but Christie accepted 
it, and, when the time came, found that there was 
very little to be told, for at the death-bed of the elder 
sister, the younger had learned much of the sad truth. 
Thus prepared, she listened to all that was most care- 
fully and tenderly confided to her, and, when the 
heavy tale was done, she surprised Christie by the un- 
suspected strength she showed. No tears, no lamenta- 
tions, for she was her mother’s daughter, and inherited 
the pride that can bear heavy burdens, if they are 
borne unseen. 

“Tell me what I must do, and I will do it,” she said, 
with the quiet despair of one who submits to the in- 
evitable, but will not complain. 

When Christie with difficulty told her that she should 
give up her lover, Bella bowed her head, and for a 
moment could not speak, then lifted it as if defying 
her own weakness, and spoke out, bravely: 

“Tt shall be done, for it is right. It is very hard for 
me, because I love him; he will not suffer much, for 
he can love again. I should be glad of that, and I'll 
try to wish it for his sake. He is young, and if, as 
Harry says, he cares more for my fortune than myself, 
so much the better. What next, Christie?” 

Amazed and touched at the courage of the creature 
she had fancied a sort of lovely butterfly to be crushed 
by a single blow, Christie took heart, and, instead of 
soothing sympathy, gave her the solace best fitted for 
strong natures, something to do for others. What in- 
spired her, Christie never knew; perhaps it was the 
year of self-denying service she had rendered for pity’s 
sake; such devotion is its own reward, and now, with- 
in herself, she discovered unsuspected powers. 

“Live for your mother and your brothers, Bella; 
they need you sorely, and in time I know you will find 
true consolation in it, although you must relinquish 
much. Sustain your mother, cheer Augustine, watch 
over Harry, and be to them what Helen longed to be.” 

* And fail to do it, as she failed!"’ cried Bella, with a 
shudder. 

“ Listen, and let me give you this hope, for I sin- 
cerely do believe it. Since I came here, I have read 
many books, thought much, and talked often with 
Dr. Shirley about this sad affliction. He thinks you 





and Harry may eseape it, if you will. You are like 
your mother in temperament and temper; you have 
self-control, strong wills, good nerves and cheerful 
spirits. Poor Harry is willfully spoiling all his chances 
now; but you may save him, and, in the endeavor, 
save yourself.” 

“Oh, Christie, may I hope it? Give me one chance 
of escape, and I will suffer any hardship to keep it. 
Let me see anything before me but a life and death 
like Helen’s, and I'll bless you forever!” cried Bella, 
welcoming this ray of light as a prisoner welcomes 
sunshine in his cell. 

Christie trembled at the power of her words, yet, 
honestly believing them, she let them uplift this dis- 
consolate soul, trusting that they might be in time ful- 
filled through God's mercy and the saving grace of 
sincere endeavor. . 

Holding fast to this frail spar, Bella bravely took up 
up arms against her sea of troubles, and rode out the 
storm. When her lover came to know his fate, she hid 
her heart, and answered No, finding a bitter satisfao- 
tion in the end, for Harry was right, and, when the 
fortune was denied him, young Butler did not mourn 
the woman long. Pride helped BeNa bear it; but it 
needed all her courage to look down the coming years 
so bare of all that makes life sweet to youthful souls, 
so desolate and dark, with duty alone to cheer the 
thorny way, and the haunting shadow of her race 
lurking in the background. 

Submission and self-sacrifice are stern, sad angels, 
but in time one learns to know and love them, for 
when they have chastened, they upfift and bless, 
Dimly discerning this, poor Bella put her hands in 
theirs, saying, like a little child too blind with its own 
tears to see the way: ‘‘ Lead me, teach me; I will fol- 
low and obey you.” 

All soon felt that they could not stay in a house se 
full of heavy memories, and decided to return to their 
old home. They begged Christie to go with them, 
using every argument and entreaty their affection 
could suggest. But Christie needed rest, longed for 
freedom, and felt that in spite of their regard it would 
be very hard for her to live among them any longer. 
Her healthy nature needed brighter influences, stronger * 
comrades, and the memory of Helen weighed so heavily 
upon her heart that she was eager to forget it for a 
time in other scenes and other work. 

So they parted, very sadly, very tenderly, and laden 
with good gifts Christie went on her way weary, but 
well satisfied, for she had earned her rest. 

CHAPTER VII. 
SEA MSTRESS. 


OR some weeks Christie rested and refreshed 

herself by making her room gay and comfort- 

able with the gifts lavished on her by the Carrols, and 

by sharing with others the money which Harry had 

smuggled into her possession after she had steadily re- 

fused to take one penny more than the sum agreed 
upon when she first went to them. 

She took infinite satisfaction in sending one hundred 
dollars to Uncle Enos, for she had accepted what he 
gave her as a loan, and set her heart on repaying every 
fraction of it. Another hundred she gave to Hepsey, 
who found her out and came to report her trials and 
tribulations. The good soul had ventured South and 
tried to buy her mother. But “ole missis’’ would not 
let her go at any price, and the faithful chattel would 
notrun away. Sorely disappointed, Hepsey had been 
obliged to submit; but her trip was not a failure, for 
she liberated several brothers and sent them triumph- 
antly to Canada. 

“You must take it, Hepsey, for I could not rest 
happy if 1 put it away to lie idle while you can save 
men and womer from torment with it. I'd give it if 
it was my last penny, for I can help in no other way; 
and if I need money, I can always earn it, thank God!" 
said Christie, as Hepsey hesitated to take so much from 
a fellow-worker. 

The thought of that investment lay warm at Chris- 
tie’s heart, and never woke a regret, for well she knew 
that every dollar of it would be blessed, since shares in 
the Underground Railroad pay splendid dividends that 
never fail. 

Another portion of her fortune, as she called Harry's 
gift, was bestowed in wedding presents upon Lucy, 
who at length succeeded in winning the heart of the 
owner of the “heavenly eyes” and “ distracting legs ;" 
and, having gained her point, married him with dra- 
matic celerity, and went West to follow the fortunes 
of her lord. 

The old theater was to be demolished and the com- 
pany scattered, so a farewell festival was held, and 
Christie went to it, feeling more solitary than ever as 
she bade her old friends a long good-bye. 

The rest of the money burned in her pocket, but she 
prudently put it by for a rainy day, and fell to work 
again when her brief vacation was over. 

Hearing of a chance for a good needle-woman in a 
large and well-conducted mantua-making establish- 
ment, she secured it as a temporary thing, for she 
wanted to divert her mind from that last sad experi- 
ence by entirely different employment and surround- 
ings. She liked to return at night to her own little 
home, solitary and simple as it was, and felt a great 
repugnance to accept any place where she would be 
mixed up with family affairs again. 

So day after day she went to her seat in the work- 
room where a dozen other young women sat sewing 
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busily on gay garments, with as much lively gossip to 
beguile the time as Miss Cotton, the forewoman, would 
allow. 

For a while it diverted Christie, as she had a feminine 
love for pretty things, and enjoyed seeing delicate 
silks, costly lace, and all the indescribable fantasies of 
fashion. But as spring came on, the old desire for 
something fresh and free began to haunt her, and she 
had both waking and sleeping dreams of a home in the | 
country somewhere, with cows and flowers, clothes | 
bleaching on green grass, bob-o’-links making raptur- 
ous music by the river, and the smell of new-mown 
hay, all lending their charms to the picture she painted 
for herself. 

Most assuredly she would have gone to find these 
things, led by the instincts of a healthful nature, had 
not one slender tie held her till it grew into a bond so 
strong she could not break it. 

Among her companions was one, and one only, who 
attracted her. The others were well-meaning girls, 
but full of the frivolous purposes and pleasures which 
their tastes prompted and their dull life fostered. 
Dress, gossip, and wages were the three topics which 
absorbed them. Christie soon tired of the innumerable 
changes rung upon these themes, and took refuge in 
her own thoughts, soon learning to enjoy them undis- 
turbed by the clack of many tongues about her. Her 
evenings at home were devoted to books, for she had 
the true New England woman’s desire for education, 
and read or studied for the love of it. Thus she had 
much to think of as her needle flew, and was rapidly 
becoming a sort of sewing-machine when life was 
brightened for her by the finding of a fricnd. 

Among the girls was one quiet, skillful creature, 
whose black dress, peculiar face, and silent ways at- 
tracted Christie. Her evident desire to be let alone 
amused the new-comer at first, and she made no effort 
to know her. But presently she became aware that 
Rachel watched her with covert interest, stealing 
quick, shy glances at her as she sat musing over her 
work. Christie smiled at her when she caught these 
glances, as if to reassure the looker of her good-will. 
But Rachel only colored, kept her eyes fixed on her 
work, and was more reserved than ever. 

This interested Christie, and she fell to studying this 
young woman with some curiosity, for she was diffe- 
rent from the others. Though evidently younger than 
she looked, Rachel’s face was that of one who had 
known some great sorrow, some deep experience; for 
there were lines on the forehead that contrasted strong- 
ly with the bright, abundant hair above it; in repose, 
the youthfully red, soft lips had a mournful droop, and 
the eyes were old with that indescribable expression 
which comes to those who count their lives by emo- 
tions, not by years. 

Strangely haunting eyes to Christie, for they seemed 
to appeal to her with a mute eloquence she could not re- 
sist. In vain did Rachel answer her with quiet cold- 
ness, nod silently when she wished her a cheery “ good 
morning,” and keep resolutely in her own somewhat 
isolated corner, though invited to share the sunny 
window where the other sat. Her eyes belied her 
words, and those fugitive glances betrayed the long- 
ing of a lonely heart that dared not yield itself to the 
genial companionship so freely offered it. 

Christie was sure of this, and would not be repulsed; 
for her own heart was very solitary. She missed Helen, 
and longed to fillthe empty place. She wooed this shy, 
cold girl as patiently and as gently as a lover might, 
determined to win her confidence, because all the 
others had failed to doit. Sometimes she left a flower 
in Rachel's basket, always smiled and nodded as she 
entered, and often stopped to admire the work of her 
tasteful fingers. It wasimpossible to resist such friend- 
ly overtures, and slowly Rachel's goldness melted ; into 
the beseeching eyes came a look of gratitude, the more 
touching for its wordlessness, and an irrepressible 
smile broke over her face in answer to the cordial ones 
that made the sunshine of her day. 

Emboldened by these demonstrations, Christie chang- 
ed her seat, and quietly established between them a 
daily interchange of something beside needles, pins, 
and spools. Then, as Rachel did not draw back offended, 
she went a step farther, and, one day when they 
chanced to be left alone to finish off a delicate bit of 
work, she spoke out frankly: 

“Why can’t we be friends? I want one sadly, and 
so do you, unless your looks deceive me. We both 
seem to be alone in the world, to have had trouble, and 
to like one another. I won’t annoy you by any imper- 
tinent curiosity, nor burden you with uninteresting 
confidences; I only want to feel that you like me a 
little and don’t mind my liking you a great deal. Will 
you be my friend, and let me be yours?” 

A great tear rolled down upon the shining silk in 
Rachel's hands as she looked into Christie’s earnest 
face, and answered with an almost passionate grati- 
tude in her own: 

“You can never need a friend as much asI do, or 
know what a blessed thing it is to find such an one as 
you are.” 

“Then I may love you, and not be afraid of offend- 
ing?” cried Christie, much touched, 

“Yes. But remember I didn’t ask it first,” said 
Rachel, half dropping the hand she had held in both 
her own. : ‘ 

“You proudcreature! I'll remember; and when we 
quarrel, I'll take all the blame upon myself.” 

Then Christie kissed her warmly, whisked away'the 
tear, and began to paint the delights in store for them 





in her most enthusiastic way, being much elated with 
her victory; while Rachel listened with a newly-kin- 
dled light in her lovely eyes, and a smile that showed 
how winsome her face had been before many tears 
washed its bloom away, and much trouble made it 


old too soon. 
(To be continued.) 
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“CAST YOUR BURDENS ON THE LORD.” 
Fripay EvEnNIna, Feb. 14, 1873. 

A S familiar as the passage is, ‘‘ Casting all care 

- upon him, for he careth for you;” or that 
other passage, ‘‘Cast your burdens on the Lord; ”’ it 
is one of the rarest things, I think, that is done. I 
think a person is a great deal more likely to mount 
up into ecstatic joy when he is singing hymns, and 
praying, and having good times generally, in confer- 
ence-meetings, than he is to simply cast his care on 
God. There is no trouble whatever in casting other 
people’s cares on God. We all do that. Neither is 
there any trouble in casting our own troubles upon 
God when we have none. We can cast upon the Lord 
those cares which we had twenty years ago; and we 
can cast any number of imaginary cares on the Lord. 

For example, a person is very proud, and he does not 
care what other people say about him. Another per- 
son is very approbative, and suffers exquisitely under 
what other people say of him. The proud man gives 
advice to the sensitive man, and says: “My dear, I am 
surprised that you cannot cast such little things as 
these upon the Lord. Iam surprised that you cannot 
act according to your Christian profession, and cast 
those burdens on God. I never let them hurt me. I 
cast them all on the Lord.’”’ The fact is, he does not 
feel them, and they are not cares to him. 

If an ox should talk with a horse, he would say to 
him: ‘‘ What are you quivering for all summer, when 
a fly touches you? I carry five hundred flies on me, 
and do not even swing my tail to hit them.” It is be- 
cause he does not feel them. But the horse does feel 
them. That is the difference. It is easy for a tough 
hide to give advice to a sensitive hide. It is easy for 
muscle to talk to nerve, and for nerve to talk to 
muscle. 

Now, the point where persons should test them- 
selves is the point where they are sensitive. It is of 
no account that you cast your cares on the Lord if they 
be those that do not trouble you; but if they be cares 
that waste, that irritate, that provoke fear, or that are 
as gravel in machinery, then it is worth while to cast 
them on the Lord. There are some things about which 
people say, when Christian teachers are urging them 
upon them, “ That is a point beyond which patience is 
no longer a virtue ;’’ and these are just the things 
which they ought to lay on the Lord. 

It seems to me that if you look at it from an interior 
standpoint, a true Christian experience is one in which 
a person is so accustomed to associate each part of his 
nature with the conscious presence of God, that every 
faculty, first and last, has the habit of leaning on God 
for companionship. 

Take, for instance, the whole scope of teaching and 
the entire range of observation. It is quite possible for 
a person to have the habit of observation; of looking 
upon everything that is beautiful in the world, upon 
all that art discloses, merely and purely from the in- 
tellectual standpoint. One may go out and say, of what 
he sees, ‘* This is the work of time or chance;”’ and an- 
other looking over all the world, may say, ‘‘ The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.’’ One looks up 
and thinks of this hypothesis or that hypothesis, and 
another looks up and says, ‘‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God.” 

The habit of having the conscious presence of God 
along the line of the perceptive intellect is one of the 
most precious of Christian habits. It is wonderful how 
much enjoyment a man may train his eye and ear for, 
if he only trains them to see and hear God in all the 
processes of nature—in the whole realm of life. And 
it is the same with the reflective intellect. 

But it is in the realm of the feelings, it is in the 
sphere of the heart, that the great joys and sorrows of 
human life are concentrated. It is fear, it is disap- 
pointment, it is necessity, it is that hope which, being 
deferred, makes the heart sick, it is yearning or hun- 
gering for sympathy and for praise, which, being 
driven over rough-shod, torments so many lives, and 
which is so hard to bear—it is these things that are the 
grand center of the disturbances and collisions and un- 
happinesses of life. 

Now, if there was a way in which all these affections 
were accustomed to hold companionship with God; if 
we were accustomed to reach out toward him with 
our emotions; if our thought of God were con- 
tinally associated with love, with sympathy, with 
fear, with hope; if the strong master passions of 
the soul were developed, or were in a state of ac- 
tivity, and they brought to our conception the pre- 
sence of God, so that all the fime we walked as seeing 


chim, then we should come to find that every one of 


these affections,or feelings or emotions, ‘as it came 
up, would, lean .rpon. God, There would be some 
thought of Christ, or of God in Christ, which would 





leaven the feeling of pain, which would throw 
some light on dark places, and which would 
give some alleviation to suffering. Weare too often 
driven to take refuge in God only by the exigency of 
compulsory circumstances. There are a great many 
persons who do not take shelter beneath the wings of 
the Almighty until sickness has beaten them down, 
until death in the household has softened their hearts, 
until they have tried everything else and received no 
help. It is only at last, when every other avenue of 
escape is closed to them, that they fall back upon God. 

The Lord runs after us, so to speak, and calls for us, 
and pursues us; and we run with all our might away 
from him; we hold out as long as we possibly can; we 
do not give up till we have almost run our legs off, and 
are out of breath, and then we fall over: and it hap- 
pens to be the good providence of God into whose 
arms we fall. And we take a long breath, and wonder 
that we did not give up before, there is such balm, 
such peace, such delight, such refreshment, such won- 
derful strength, inthe soul. We say, ‘I am instructed 
now, and I will never again try to c: arry my own bur- 
dens as I have heretofore been trying to carry them." 
Yes, you will. You will begin right off to do it. 

If we go over to New York, and undertake to find our 
way up to what used to be called ‘* The Park,"’ where 
the new Post-office is being built, and, not knowing our 
way, we go up John Street, and find ourselves in the 
neighborhood of Courtlandt Street, and are set right, 
and at last reach the point which we are seeking, we 
say, ‘‘ Well, we have traveled twice as far as it was 
necessary for us to travel; and if we go over again to- 
morrow, we will not make the same blunder.” But 
we go into business and make a blunder as palpable as 
that. And being set right, we say, ‘‘ We will not re- 
peat this.’’ But before the week is out, we do another 
thing that is just as stupid, under different circum- 
stances. And there is no end to the stupidity which 
we exhibit in spiritual things, not learning by experi- 
ence and practice. 

And when we have cast a thing on the Lord, we are 
almost always very quick to take it off again. What 
work praying is! Prayer is the spiritual solution of 
the old fable of Penelope. Her suitors pressed about 
her, in the absence of her husband, whom they tried to 
make her believe was dead, and urged her to make a 
choice; and she promised to do it when a piece of em- 
broidery which she was at work on should be finished ; 
and she worked on it every day, and every night 
picked to pieces what she had done during the day. 
The consequence was that she never completed the 
embroidery, and so kept them at bay. 

We deal with God in much the same manner. We 
embroider a very nice picture. We go into our closets, 
and on our knees, in prayer, put in a stitch here and a 
stitch there, and many of them; but the moment we 
come back to life we pick out every single stitch ans : 
and the picture does not advance. 

For example, a man is very much tried. His eile 
are sick. And yet he must go to his work. So he 
enters his closet and gives his sick child and the anxious 
mother over to the care of God. While he is doing it, 
a very serene feeling rests upon him, and he says, “I 
have laid this burden on the Lord.” Then he goes to 
his business; and he is not fairly over to New York 
before the burden is back again, and he is as anxious 
as ever; and he does not get rid of the anxiety till he 
goes home at night. He laid it on the Lord, and stole 
it back again, and carried it al! day. 

Shall Christians never learn? Is it necessary that the 
whole of one’s life should be spent in fighting the same 
identical battle over and over again? 

Do we make any such sincere and honest use of God 
as conforms to our idea of what Christian duty and 
Christian privilege are? When I think of what God 
wants, and of what he gets; when I think of what 
God’s nature must be; when I hear Paul speaking of 
the height, the depth, the length and the breadth of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus, as if he were measur- 
ing the interstellar spaces throughout the infinite uni- 
verse by the all-swelling volume and vastness of God's 
love in Christ; and when I think what miserable little 
pinches we take from this great loaf; when I think of 
the mere drop which we take out of this boundless 
ocean; when I think how he waits to be gracious, as 
he says, and how he yearns and longs for sympathy 
from his creatures, while he bestows sympathy endc- 
lessly and without stint upon them; and when I think 
how few there are that make any use of the Amazon 
flow which comes from the exhaustless reservoir of his 
being, and how mapy act as though there were not 
water enough to turn the little wheel of their life; 
when I think how whole continents would serve us, 
and we act as though there were but a sandy desert—I 
am amazed. Iam amazed at myself, and I marvel at 
Christians, that, with such bounty showered upon 
us, we are so faint-hearted, that we turn back so 
easily, and that we are continually anxious and dis- 
tressed, just like other people. 

There ought to be, when a Christian has really got 
out on to the firm ground of faith, adifference between 
the way in which he meets care and anxiety and 
sorrow, and the way in which others meet them. 
There ought to be such a lighting up of his face, and 
such a strengthening of his heart, that men shall know 
that he is a Christian, as you know a wary that sings 
from one that does not sing. 

PP. 4. this point, Mr. 1 Mr. Beecher opened the meeting to ‘‘ ques- 


r remar Some queries and answers which followed 
will’ be given next week.} 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


A MONG leading questions of English politics at the 

present time are reduction of taxation, giving to every 
householder a vote, and contriving some way to make land a 
possible possession for the many, instead of the very few, as 
it now is. The present Parliament may last two years yet; 
but itis doubted by Mr. Bright, for instance, whether the suf- 
frage and land questions can be taken in hand by it. 

—How to get land free from the claims of the few on 
it, without violating plain justice, puzzles the English states- 
men very much. The Spectator suggests limiting the right of 
contract as to certain points, such as keeping land for game, 
by declaring “‘ ground-game ”’ injurious vermin; and turning 
off a tenant without three years’ notice, by making such evic- 
tion a fraud. A jungle of difficulties surrounds the whole 
question, as any one may see by reading the English journals 
for afew weeks. To sottle who owns land which has been 
tied up in a dozen ways, and how togive a good title, promises 
the lawyers a millennium of business if any forcing of break- 
ing up estates is attempted. 

—Sir Charles Dilke, the well-known English Repub- 
lican, proposes to free all earnings from taxation, as far as 
possible, and to put the burden chiefly on unearned income. 

—The men engaged in the South Wales strike are 
said to be sacrificing half a million dollars a week in wages, 
with very poor prospects of carrying their point. 

—Two members of Parliament who have been stump- 
ing England to raise money and sympathy for the Tichborne 
estate claimant, and who accused lawyers and Crown officers 
of conspiracy against the claimant, have been severely dealt 
with for contempt, by the Court of Queen’s Bench, which fined 
each of them ‘one hundred pounds. 

—The London Royal Hospital for Incurables, occu- 
pying a lordly mansion, and having, last year, an income of 
some $125,000, has only contrived to receive one hundred and 
thirty-two inmates for the year, at a cost of $750 each, and to 
aid two hundred and eighty pensioners, who reside at their 
own homes, with $100 apiece. 

—The death of Dr. Lushington takes away the chance 
of finding what was the truth of Lady Byron's original com- 
plaint against her husband. Dr. Lushington was born seven 
years before the great French revolution, and was in his ninety- 
second year. He was among the Liberals of Young Oxford 
who went down from London the other day to elect Dean 
Stanley to the office of Select Preacher. 


—The Saturday Review says that, considering how 
conspicuously Byron’s poetry is a mixture of strength and 
weakness, of ennobling and debasing passions, and how, even 
in his loftiest passages, there is perceptible a false note ef af- 
fectation, we should have thought that the day of indiscrimi- 
nating admiration ought to be over. 


—The University of London, which is the most libe- 
ral of the higher institutions of Great Britain, has been asked 
not to demand any Greek of students who enter for the 
science courses only, and who are not required to go on with 
Greck. It was but a little to ask, yet the motion to grant it 
was lost. 

—Nine Free Schools, founded in June, 1871, by the 
city of Benares, in British India, have enrolled 740 boys, be- 
longing to no fewer than fifty-three difforent castes, and the 
average daily attendance has been about 560. “Ragged 
Schools” was the name first taken, but even rags seemed 
**too much under such a sun,” and the name was changed. 

—The Anglo-Indian journals discuss the recent Eng- 
lish concert of prayer for missions. The Bombay Argus de- 
clares that “‘there is as much probability of the English 
throwing off their Christianity as there is that Christianity 
will be the religion of the people of India.’’ The Madras 
Times thinks that the home supporters of missions cannot be 
aware how large a portion of the contributions goes to the 
support of schools scarcely one of whose pupils ever turns 
outa Christian. It suggests that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should have taken stock of what had already been ac- 
eomplished before urging to send more men and more moncy. 


—A plan is reported as on foot in Japan to form a 
representative House of Commons, of about six hundred 
members, and also an Imperial Department of Education, 
with a system arranged as follows: Eight educational circles 
for the empire, each with one university, thirty-two colleges, 
and two hundred and ten upper schools, while under these 
eight circles of higher institutions shall be an aggregate of 
55,000 primary schools, at which the youth of the country 
must attend from the age of six. It is further proposed that 
the department send abroad periodically one hundred and 
fifty students from the colleges, and thirty from the universi- 
ties, to study a few years in Europe and America. 


—It comes out very clearly that the Prussian minis- 
try is no less radical, since Bismark’s resignation of the presi- 
dentship, on Catholic questions, but is less inclined than Bis- 
mark was to make a sweeping reform of the House of Lords, 
and that in this the Emperor himself takes the same conserva- 
tive ground. 

—The three Bills by which Prussia proposes to secure 
a German, as opposed to a Jesuit, education for all her clergy, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, and to provide securities 
against Romish pretension, are evidently regarded on all 
hands as desperate measures—a blow intended to kill the 
powerof Rome. They permit a license to the clerical office 
of Germans only, and require a full German university train- 
ing. The sectarian divinity schools will not answer, nor is 
mere theological education, without scientific and literary 
study, sufficient. And when thus prepared, no minister can 
take a charge, or change from one to another, without secular 
license from the Government. 


—Of the fourteen thrones of Europe, actual or possi- 
ble, seven are safe ones, as far as pretenders to them are con- 
cerned. Two great crowns are hungrily sought by pretenders 
—those of France and Spain. The son of Louis Napoleon is 
said to have a better manner than his father, and the personal 
presence which pretenders are apt to lack. His powers at 
school are well spoken of. The eldest son of Queen Isabella 
of Spain is little known, but he is by many regarded as having 
no bad chance, because the Spanish army prefers him. 

—Sainte Beuve’s work on ‘“‘ Proudhon's Life and Let- 
_ ters” from 1838 to 1848 contains a very interesting picture of a 
“ sugged nature, intensely consecrated to seeking truth, aus- 





tere in morals, and far more moderate in urging reform than 
the average of socialists are. 

—A correspondent of the London Athenwum gives 
some interesting reminiscences of Mr. Buckle. The great 
free-thinker was s0 much impressed with what he saw of the 
phenomena of spiritualism as to say: “ While I cannot admit 
there is anything supernatural about them, I think it quite 
possible there may be a development of some new force well 
worthy of scientific investigation."” He expressed the opin- 
ion that he thought Mr. Froude’s estimate of Henry the 
Eighth very near the truth. He inclined strongly to the be- 
lief that the different races of men are all from one stock. The 
New Testament, he said, he believed, after eliminating the 
supernatural, and Jesus he considered the greatest teacher 
and civilizer of mankind that ever lived; and be even admit- 
ted the necessity almost of conceding his divinity as the only 
adequate explanation of his life and words. Next to Jesus as 
a civilizer of mankind, he placed Shakespeare. He said that 
he had never known but one real atheist, and he was a Cabi- 
net Minister. 


—Dr. Franz Overbeck has lately examined with great 
care the “ Epistle to Diognetus,”’ which has been regarded as 
one of the most precious relics of the age succeeding that of 
the apostles. He urges several reasons for coming to the con- 
clusion that the work was written later than the era of Con- 
stantine, and was intended by its author to pass as a work of 
Justin Martyr’s. Critics had already proved it no genuine 
work of Justin, and if Dr. Overbeck is right, it can no longer 
be assigned to the ago of Justin. 

—The Saturday Review comes out with an admission 
that it was strictly in the wrong in proving, by a well- 
known old history, that Mr. Froude had made a gross blunder 
in giving, as the name of an English Admiral’s ship the Ark 
Raleigh, instead of Archa Regia. It now appears, from a vol- 
ume of old State Papers lately published, that Mr. Froude 
was right, and the Review pleads guilty. ‘This is the famous 
“evident ” blunder which has been harped upon so much. 








Public. Opinion. 


THE ATTITUDE OF BRHE AMERICAN CLERGY TOWARD 
SCIENCE. 
[From the Speech of Rev. H. W. Beecher at the Tyndall Banquet.) 


THINK I may say to Professor Tyndall in the hear- 
ing of the gentlemen now present, that without being 
free altogether from infirmities, the ministers of the Gospel 
in America, as a body of men, are as open to the incursion 
and the advance of science, and that they are giving to it as 
much thought and as much sympathy as any other proféssion 
—I think I may say more than any other profession, unless it 
be that of the scientific body itself. And more, it should be 
taken into consideration that the ministers of religion are, ia 
the first instance, not investigators. They are educators. 
They bear somewhat the relation of the mother to the house- 
hold. Into their hands come the miscellaneous audiences of 
towns and villages, and it is their business to see that the 
young are reared from youth to manhood in sound principles. 
They are not simply to instruct, but they are to train and to 
nourish, and to their eye come the ten thousand aberrations 
and infirmities of life. What men can bear, and what men 
cannot bear, when they can take and when they cannot take 
—these are practical questions, which, if they would remit, 
they cannot. They are brought home to them. They are 
also members usually of associations, sometimes called sects, 
which, with all their imperfections, have an esprit de corps 
which gives to them a social element, brings home to them 
an enthusiasm often which they would not otherwise have. 
One advantage of professionalism is that the weak are able 
to flourish by the strength of the strong, being brought inte 
association with them, and though there are many mischiefs 
connected with it, there is some good in sectarianism in reli- 
gion. You should consider, likewise, that the preachers of 
religion are, to a certain extent, educated to believe that reli- 
gion consists in its instruments rather than in itself, and that 
to a large class religion means the Church, the doctrines of 
the Church, the usages of the Church. It is as if a farmer 
should be taught that his harvest was plows and harrows, 
hoes and spades, without which there would be no harvest. I 
hold religion to be a personal thing; it is but another name 
for manhood, and, without undervaluing at all any of those 
methods by which we develop manhood, the aim of all reli- 
gion, and the largest aim that you can give to religion, is per- 
fect manhood. Noram I deterred from saying this, saving 
the presence of many, from the fact that it was said before 
me by Paul himself, a gentleman, évery inch, and worthy to 
have lived in our times. But it was not his fault that he was 
born so far back. Now, if you consider all these surrounding 
influences, T hold that ministers are as good examples of men 
that show their love for the truth as you can very well find 
in the community. In spite of dogmas, which they may or 
may not believe; in spite of churches, which may be merely 











conveniencies to them, or which may be as sacred as temples; | 


in spite of ordinances, which they may regard as vital and of 
divine origin, or as mere instruments to be changed and used 
as they please—in spite of all these things, which take hold of 
men’s weaknesses and infirmities, I still say that they love 
the truth, pure and simplIc; and that they are to-day reading 
more of Professor Tyndall’s books, and Mr. Huxley’s books, 
and Herbert Spencer's books, than any other profession in 
the United States of America. And that is not all: I will say, 
too, for their credit, that they are more puzzled by them than 
anybody clse. When you say that truth is to be investigated 
by men that have no thought whatever of it, except that it be 
truth, you mean right; but, after all, you know that the test 
of truth, on the whole, is what it does for mankind and for 
human nature. I regard you as a priest, ordained, and in the 
same diocese, and with the same cure that we have, though 
preaching a little different doctrine; and I hope that in the 
generations that lie before you, you will see the individual 
augmented, the household ennobled, men living together in 
civil relations in a larger and nobler way. We are working, 
then, together in one field, with our faces set as if we were 
going to Jerusalem, and there we find a conimon ground. 
Religion being manhood in perfect development, we have no 
fears of the incursion of science. There was a time when re- 
ligion did not allow the world to turn around, and made the 
sun do all the jogging. There was a time when men looked 
upon the gaps and chasms in gedlogy, and the inferences de- 
duced Cout t, wih Wie Gtihed® titans GSS seate of pet ‘That 





time is passed by. We have Icarned that there can be no 
truth outside of the Bible, that can substantiate its existence 
and itgpower, that will not compel the interpretation of the 
Bible to its side. - . If heldan old, tottering theory that 
I had myself about half given up, I should be afraid of sci- 
ence, and should say, “Don’t come here with your jarring 
wheels; you may shake this down.”” But if a man have faith 
in his religion, he ought not to fear tests. I believe in man- 
hood. I believe in its power of expansion, in an all-pervading 
and divine atmosphere, by which whatever is most spiritual 
in man is perpetually developed, and carried to unknown 
heights; and therefore I hail all discoverics that science can 
make; and when these discoveries, one after another, shall 
have been so netted together that they can throw light upon 
the obscure places, if they oblige us to change a doctrine, if 
they oblige us to change a theory, if they oblige us to alter 
our philosophy, I love truth so much that I will change any- 
thing for the sake of truth, and nothing for any other reason. 
You cannot go too fast, or too far, ’so that you bring us on to 
solid ground, and produce true results, 


CHRISTIAN YOUNG MEN. 
{From Harpers’ Weekly, Feb. 16.) 

| 3 yee ye this paper is printed, we trust that the re- 

fusal of the hall of the Christian Association for a 
course of lectures upon Skakespeare, by Mr. John Weiss, will 
have been publicly withdrawn. The reason alleged was the 
unsoundness of the religious views of Mr. Weiss, and the re- 
fusal for such a reason is disgraceful. Mr. Weiss is one of the 
purest men, most accomplished scholars, most acute thinkers, 
and independent speakers in the country, and an insult of 
this kind offered to him is offered to every honorable man 
and honest scholar. Should the refusal be maintained, it 
must be understood that the condition of admission to the 
platform of Association Hall is a code of religious opinions 
satisfactory to the secretary or to the directors of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. Of course, if an applicant fer 
the use of the hall were a person of bad character, or proposed 
any violation of the decencies of the platform, we can under- 
stand that he would be refused. But Mr. Weiss had been in- 
vited to lecture by gentlemen among whom are some of the 
most distinguished citizens in the city, including at least one 
orthodox clergyman not wholly unknown, and the refusal of 
the hall is a declaration that they have asked a man to speak 
upon Shakespeare who ought not to be allowed to speak. 

We venture to say that no better man and no abler man has 
ever spoken upon the platform of Association Hall than John 
Weiss. Norcan the secretary, who is understood to have re- 
fused the hall, plead that he has ever heard the least whisper 
against his character. Beloved and respected by those whose 
regard is an honor, Mr. Weiss treats every subject which he 
discusses with a candor and a charity that are usually reck- 
oned as not least among the Christian virtues. The proprie- 
tors of a hall may undoubtedly control it, but we should like 
to ask the trustees of this hall whether they investigated the 
religious views of Mr. Froude, and of Mr. Edmund Yates, and 
of Mrs. Scott Siddons, and of the other acceptable speakers 
and readers who have appeared in their hall, before permis- 
sion to speak was granted. 

We presume, of course, that the trustees will have over- 
ruled the decision of the secretary; but if not, if he is sus- 
tained, it is to be hoped that they will issue a scale of beliefs 
necessary to entitle a person to speak in their hall. It would 
be desirable to add also whether it isa profession or a practice 
which is indispensable. If the former, their platform is open 
to any knave. If the latter, how do they justify the exclu- 
sion of Mr. Weiss? 





Literature and Art. 


ART NOTES. 


CON’ TROVERSY, amusing to outsiders, and, no 

doubt, more or less satisfactory to the persons interested, 
has been for two or three months in progress between the Na- 
tion, of this city, and the Atlantic Monthly, of Boston, the point 
in dispute being whether Mr. Ward's statue of Shakespeare, 
recently placed in Central Park, is, or is not, properly propor- 
tioned. The Nation unfortunately, or imprudently, appears 
to have based its criticisms upon measurements made from @ 
photograph, or not, at any rate, upon the statue itself. The 
Atlantic editor, however, with admirable faith in Mr. Ward, 
secured the services of an expert, obtained a permit from the 
Park police, and, with ladders and calipers in hand, triumph- 
antly demonstrated the accuracy of Mr. Ward's work in the 
very particulars wherein the Nation had charged him with 
blundering. Humiliating as the admission is to our metro- 
politan pride, we are forced to acknowledge that the Atlantic 
has, at this writing, the best of the controversy. It offered to 
leave the matter to be decided by experts, naming Launt 
Thompson, and, if we recollect rightly, Mr. Wood. To this 
the Nation replied, in substance, that it knew enough to mea- 
sure its own statues, or those of anybody else, and so the 
affair rests for the present. Much as we may regret our 
neighbor's discomfiture, and consequent loss of temper, it is 
pleasant to reflect that the Christian Union long ago placed 
itself among the admirers of the statue, and is, consequently, 
on the winning side. 


—The King of Bavaria has given 2 commission to the 
celebrated sculptor Halbig for a colossal group representing 
the Crucifixion, to be erected on a mountain commanding the 
Valley of the Ammes, in the Bavarian Highlands, the scene 
of the Decennial Passion Play. The figure of the Saviour is 
to be carved out of an immense block of marble, weighing 
upwards of fourteen hundredweight. 


—Mr. Leighton, of the British Royal Academy, is 
engaged in preparing designs which will be reproduced in 
color on certain semi-circular spaces on the walls of the new 
museum at South Kensington. These spaces measure forty 
feet across the chords, and therefore afford the artist plenty 
of room in which to develop his ideas. The two designs are to 
represent the “‘ Arts devoted to War,” and the “ Arts devoted 
to Peace.” 


—Space failed us last week before we reached the dis- 
tinctively foreign division of the Academy Exhibition—viz., 
the south room. Perhaps if the specimens there shown had 
been a little more truly representative of first-class artists, an 
earlier notice would have been forthcoming. Few of the 
best-known names are represented at all, and most of the pie- 
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tures are rather inferiorexamples. Mrs. Murray's ‘ Eleventh 
Hour,” of which we spoke favorably last week, worthily oc- 
cupies the place of honorinthisroom. Of the several marine 
views, No. 424, by George L. Hall, is decidedly the best. It is 
called “‘ The Hollow Ocean Ridges, roaring into Cataracts "’— 
Tennysonian phrase, which certainly expresses the idea, 
however lengthy it may be asatitle. It is a sketchy picture 
of a surf-beaten shore, with tossing waves and flying storm- 
clouds. There are several carefully-painted interiors, and 
numerous landscapes depicting English scenery. Two large 
sketches by Doré hang in the corridor on either side of the 
south door; the most striking one depicts that scene in the 
“Toilers of the Sea,” where the hero finds himself grappled 
by a devil-fish, and is in the act of striking his knife into its 
vitals. The sketch is full of that wierd power which charac- 
terizes all Doré’s works. Two drawings, by Mr. Ruskin, are 
shown, one of which is interesting as the original sketch from 
which one of the plates in “ Modern Painters" istaken. Near 
by hangs an India-ink sketch, by the great Turner himself. It 
is certainly quite as goodas many other sketches of his that we 
have seen, but it is not a bit better than a hundred or more 
pictures which hang within a hundred feet of it. In the west 
room may be seen the original of the well-known engraving, 
“Scott and his Friends.” It is a water-color, by T. Faed, so 
solidly painted that it looks, and indeed is, as imperishable, so 
far as color is concerned, as a picture can be. One or two 
graceful pencilings, by Paul Duggan, will be noticed with in- 
terest by all, but particularly by those who know something 
of the artist’s promise and early death. 


—We are glad to learn that the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art has so effectually outgrown its rather out-of-the-way 
quarters in the upper part of Fifth Avenue that it nas leased 
and will shortly occupy a suitable building in Fourteenth 
street. The collection has lately been enriched by the addi- 
tion of valuable specimens of antique pottery, unearthed 
by General de Cesnola, recently our consul at Cyprus. So 
highly rated by foreign connoisseurs is this collection that the 
Athenceum and other English journals are quite chagrined that 
it is coming to America, having assumed that, as a matter of 
course, it would be secured for South Kensington, or for 
some other public museum. These specimens are regarded 
asa connecting link between Assyrian, Egyptian, and Grecian 
art. 


—A brace of curious Englishmen have been examin- 
ing a hitherto inexplicable object in Holbein's painting of 
“The Two Ambassadors,”’ and have discovered that, when 
viewed from a certain direction, nearly in the plane of the 
picture, it becomes a human skull. Holbein evidently copied 
the reflection of a skull as seen in a convex mirror, and, 
whatever his object may have been, he has succeeded in puz- 
zling many generations of critics. 


BOOKS. 
A Memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary, with some 
of their Later Poems. By Mary Clemmer Ames. 


Illustrated by two Portraits on Steel. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


There could hardly be a more melancholy illustration of the 
transitoriness of all human things than the sudden apparition 
in this city, the brief, brilliant career, and the speedy passing 
away, of the gifted sisters, whose names render attractive the 
title-page of this volume. A few brief months ago, three of 
the brightest and sweetest women that ever wielded the 
scepter of feminine loveliness, held domestic court in an un- 
pretending house in Twentieth Street, and the best spirits of 
either sex not only paid willing homage to their intellectual 
eminence, but gladly basked in the very sunshine of their 
moral goodness. For their house was at once a shrine to 
which the worshipers of genius made eager pilgrimage, and a 
true home to many a weary spirit in search of human sympa- 
thy and love. One after another they faded from our loving 
clasp, and the place that knew them, alas! it knows neither 
them nor us any more. If accident casts us near the dear old 
spot, and we throw a hurried glance toward the hospitable 
fagade—the windows and the door, that used to wear almost a 
look of welcome, are eyeless now and deaf; and though it is 
hard even yet to imagine any other inside aspect than that 
afforded by the cosy parlor and the blessed little library, the 
pictures and the piano, we hurry on with averted face, for 
something tells that the genius of the place has taken its flight 
forever. It is a comfort to know that some charitable society 
now occupies the house, and that no unsympathising stranger 
consumes his commonplace existence among its glorious 
associations. 

Among the most privileged of the company that were wont 
to gather there, was the lady to whose graceful pen we owe this 
biography of the two elder and more celebrated of the sisters. 
The task was committed to her by the relatives surviving in the 
West; and, in our judgment, most wisely, for she is fitted by 
qualities both of head and heart to discharge it well. Neverthe- 
less, we doubt not there will be some disappointment felt, on 
the perusal of this volume, by those who had hoped to find in it 
far more about Alice and Phoebe Carey than it contains. Yet 
the book is a beautiful one, and well worthy of its subject, 
both in regard to literary and mechanical execution. The 
truth is, the author was called again to the ancient heart- 
breaking stint of “ making bricks without straw.” We hap- 
pen to know how faithfully she sought on every side, 
among the most intimate companions of the poets, for tan- 
gible relics of their private, and especially of their inner life. 
To the various exceliencies of their character, and the mani- 
fold charms of their society, there was, indeed, but one testi- 
mony, and that well-nigh universal; but this was mainly ver- 
bal, and added nothing to the permanent records of a bio- 
graphy. The gentle beneficence of Alice sank deep into the 
hearts on which its constant blessing fell, but left no sign on 
printed or written page; and Phaebe’s wit, to which every- 
body could bear such emphatic witness, seems to have been as 
evanescent as the summer lightning it so much resembled. 

Of such material as she had, we think the author of this bio- 
graphy has made the most; and though there may be here- 
after written other lives of Alice and Phasbe Cary, we do not 
suppose there will ever be a better. The many poems which 
gleam out from the pages may partake somewhat of the na- 
ture of “* padding ""—what we have already said might prepare 
us for some such necessary expedient—but it may at least be 
urged for them that they are beautiful in themselves, well 
selected and arranged ; that they serve their purpose most 
agreeably; and that they cannot be found in any other 
volume now in existence. We are happy te commend Mrs. 
Ames's book as a meritorious piece of literary work, and asa 
worthy heart-offering to her departed friends, which their 





many lovers and admirers will hail as a personal boon to 
themselves. 


Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Uphol- 
stery, and Other Details. By Charles L. East- 
lake. Edited with Notes by C. C. Perkins. Bos- 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


It is remarkable how few, even among the wealthy 
and fashionable of our society are proficient in the “ gram- 
mar of ornament ’’—how many are ignorant even of its sim- 
plest rudiments. To the masses so profoundly in need of in- 
struction in the principles of taste as applied to every-day 
life, this volume comes with the double sanction of use and 
beauty. In point of paper, typography, and illustration, it is 
admirable in every respect; the style is clear and vivacious; 
and sound judgment and refined taste are visible in all its 
parts. 

The titles of its chapters will give at least an idea of the 
scope and purpose of its subject-matter. They are—Street 
Architecture; The Entrance Hall; The Dining Room; The 
Floor and the Wall; The Library; The Drawing Room; Wall 
Furniture; Tho Bed-room; Crockery; Table Glass; Dress 
and Jewelry; PlateandCutlery. These chapters discuss with 
nice discrimination and thorough intelligence the theories of 
taste and fitness in their application to the matters indicated ; 
the various Introductions are full of interesting discourse; 
and the notes of the editor are pertinent, though perhaps 
not always practically valuable. 

The following brief extract will show how uncompro- 
misingly the author sets his face against ‘‘Sham,’’ and at the 
same time serve as a general specimen of his method of 
teaching: 

“Tn order to rightly estimate the artistic value and fitness 
of that superfluous detail which is called ornament, we should 
first ask ourselves whether it indicates by its general charac- 
ter the material which it enriches, or of which it is itself com- 
posed. If it does not, we may fairly question the propriety of 
such ornament, but if it suggests the idea of a different 
material, we may be sure it is bad. Toacertain extent this 
Pees oe gon isadmitted by people of ordinary taste. No house- 

older would think of pty | the panels of his cabinet to be 
painted like an Indian shawl, however beautiful the pattern 
of it might be. Nor would he tolerate a table-cleth of which 
the ornament was disposed in the form of door-panels. But 
his aversion tosuch examples of misapplied design would pro- 
ceed from no deep-seated convictions on the subject ; he would 
simply dislike to see a mode of decoration adopted for which 
he remembered no precedent. Show the same man a pink 
landscape at the bottom of a washing-basin, or a piece of bed- 
furniture printed in imitation of carved scroll-work, and, just 
because he has been accustomed to see such things all his life, 
they will seem right and proper in his eyes. Yet it is not a 
whit worse to give wood the appearance of textile fabric 
than to let chintz be stained and shaded like solid wood; nor 
is our supposititious table-cloth at all inferior in design to the 

ictorial absurdities which, not many years ago, we embodied 
in our crockery.” 

We welcome this edition of Mr. Eastlake’s work to a fleld 
where its necessity is probably even more pronounced than in 
that for which it was primarily designed. 


The Barriers Burned Away. By Rev. Edward R. 
Roe. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


This story labors under two hampering conditions. 
First, it deals with a recent historical event—the Chicago fire ; 
and, secondly, its aim is moral and religious, rather than artis- 
tic. The former circumstance tends to ally it with the sensa- 
tional literature which is perpetually turning an honest penny 
by the hasty use of great and stirring events; while the latter 
seems to class it with those stories which are but sermons in 
disguise, only lacking the intellectual force of sermons. We 
say tends and seems, for Mr. Roe has to a somewhat remark- 
able extent avoided both Scylla and Charybdis—the rigid cliff 
of the moralizer and the whirlpool of the penny-a-liner—and 
the story will be read with pleasure by many. To us it shows 
gleams of power in cach of the elements to which we have 
alluded—power which would shine more purely if these ele- 
ments had not been blended. 

The hero of the tale isa young man who goes to Chigago, 
and, beginning at the bottom of the social scale, as a porter 
and boot-black, rises to be a successful artist. The main 
lesson conveyed in his career is that of the virtue of a con- 
stant and compleie communion with God in all the affairs of 
life, and this lesson is well conveyed ; but some minor morals 
to be drawn from the young man's history are less natural 
and less acceptable. He is under a steady strain of the no- 
blest emotions or the deepest anguish, all the time. We catch 
no glimpse of him unbent. All the social pleasures depicted 
are such as he has no sympathy with; in a word, he is too in- 
tense and morbid. The pictures he paints are morbid, too; 
and though they serve to tell unutterable things to the girl he 
loves, they should not have gained him the prize which 
crowned his endeavors. Indeed, the second best picture in 
the exhibition, as described by the author, was by far the 
better one. But we do not fear that Chicago art will be seri- 
ously corrupted by Mr. Roe’s indication of his preference for 
allegory and symbol in painting; and, after all, he has a right 
to his opinion. 

The heroine is a German girl, beautiful, refined, proud, 
hard-hearted, and skeptical; and the “ barriers"’ which are 
“burned away” are those which separate her from her lover 
and from a Christian faith. The development of her cha- 
racter ig portrayed with much skill and power: and the 
insufficiency of barren negations to satisfy the yearnings 
of the soul is very well illustrated in her stormy experience. 
The final catastrophe of the conflagration is handled in a 
manner worthy of great praise. The narration does not fora 
moment degenerate into a mere account of the fire; but the 
interest of the reader follows, through the scene of confusion 
and terror, the thread of the personal experience of those in 
whom he is already interested. The sensational element does 
not usurp the place of the spiritual clement; the terror and 
peril are made subservient to the development of character. 

The minor persons of the story are individualized with con- 
siderable success, though they all belong to more or less con- 
ventional types. No new characters have been added to fic- 
tion in the book; but those with which we are already fami- 
liar in religious novels are made to speak and act with more 
than the usual amount of naturalness and vigor. 


James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, have issued a 
Household Edition of The Complete Poctical Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. It is a large duodecimo, printed in double 
columns, with small, but tolerably clear type, and on paper 
a shade or two removed from white. -In brief, its dress 
is, in all respects, rather less than worthy of our favorite 
poet; but it has the advantage of cheapness and compreher- 
siveness, for we see by the Author’s Note that it is the ae 
complete edition of his poetical writings. 





We notice with pleasure that the bard’s latest production, 
The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, is also included in the volume. 
And this reminds us to say, what accident has prevented 
us saying earlier, that the same house has an edition of 
this poem, issued last summer, which is as daintily done as 
the exquisite idyl of which it is the vehicle might seem to de- 
mand. We well remember how like balm to a wounded spirit 
this lovely picture of the Quaker statesman of early Pennsyl- 
vania came to us amid the angry clash and roar of human 
passion, in the Presidential canvass of last autumn. The 
author said in his preface: ‘The colors of mysketch are all 
very sober, toned down to the quiet and dreamy atmosphere 
through which its subject is visible. Whether, in the glare 
and tumult of the present time, such a picture will find favor, 
may well be questioned.” There may have been ground for 
such a doubt; but to our own heart the voice of these verses 
was as if an angel had struck his harp in the blue sky above 
the smoke of a battle-field, and made the In terra paz audible 
above its thunder and its groans. Do we need to point out or 
emphasize the contrast between the modern type of legal ad, 
ministrator and this picture of an old-time ruler? To wit: 

* One house sufficed for gospel and for law, 
Where Paul and Grotius, Scripture text and saw, 
Assured the good, and held the rest in awe. 
Whatever legal maze he wandered through, 

He kept the Sermon on the Mount in view, 

And justice always into mercy grew. 

No whipping-post he needed, stock, nor jail, 
Nor ducking-stool; the orchard-thief grew pale 
At his rebuke, the vixen ceased to rail, 

The usurer’s grasp released the forfeit land; 
The slanderer faltered at the witness-stand, 
And all men took his counsel for command. 
Was it caressing air, the brooding love 

Of tenderer skies than German land knew of, 
Green calm below, blue quietness above, 

Still flow of water, deep repose of wood 

That, with a sense of loving Fatherhood, 

And child-like trust in the Eternal Good, 
Softened all hearts, and dulled the edge of hate, 
Hushed strife, and taught impatient zeal to wait 
The slow assurance of the better state?" 

But there are many passages more worthy of quotation ag 
mere poetry than this—notably the description of the peace- 
ful spirit of the Land of Penn, and that of the 

“ Fair First-Day mornings, steeped in summer calm, 

Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm," 


and the “scattered settlers, walking mecting-ward through 
forest-ways,’’ with a Quaker poet's mode of looking at a 
“Quaker meeting,’’ popularly supposed to be the most un- 
poetical of themes. But we must forbear, only hoping that 
we may have communicated to the reader enough of our own 
enthusiasm for this tender-thoughted idyl to send him forth- 
with to the volume itself. 


Bread and Cheese and Kisses, by B. L. Farjeon (Har- 
pers), will be welcome te those who have been charmed and 
touched by the little story, Blade-o’-Grass, by the same 
author. Mr. Farjeon’s longer stories, Joshua Marvel and Grif, 
are to be judged by a somewhat higher standard. The one 
before us is a short and simple Christmas tale, in the fashion 
which Dickens set, and is, in some respects, a close imitation 
of Dickens’ style. It is almost a metamorphosed Cricket on the 
Hearth ; but there is difference enough in incident to disguise 
the essential unity of spirit and method. Whatever the 
critics of the present generation or the public of a future 
generation may say about it, we are not yet tired enough of 
Dickens to object even to copies of him, when they are as 
good as this. Mr. Farjeon’s serious and sentimental passages 
are nearer his model than his humorous ones. We miss the 
overflowing, inexhaustible, and irresistible fun, the laughter 
that lay close to the tears, in the Christmas stories of the 
great story-teller; and the deliberately funny chapters in 
Bread and Cheese and Kisses are but a scanty substitute. 

The Tribune Almanac and Political Register for 
1873 is out; and so famous for fullness and accuracy has this 
annual repository of useful information become, that the 
mere announcement of the fact carries encomium and ensures 
a speedy market. It is published by the Tribune Association, 
and the price is twenty cents. 

The Illustrated Hand-Book of Billiards (H. W. 
Collender, New York) is a neat pamphlet, containing a full 
description of the American game by Michael Phelan, and 
the French game by Claudius Berger, illustrated with dia- 
grams. A very useful, if not absolutely indispensable, vade 
mecum for all lovers and students of this beautiful and 
popular game. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial y= of this coer 

wil be ee acknowledged in its earliest subsequen Publish- 


ers will confer a favor by ‘imtoo ae us of ane an i in thts 
respect. Accompanying memora 8 are desirable in all cases.| 
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INSURANCE. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


HE views expressed in our last week’s 
article as to the duty of every head 

of a family to insure his life, have re- 
ceived a remarkable corroboration in a 
case which recently occurred in this city. 
A gentleman, well known and widely re- 
spected, was in receipt of a salary of 
$4,000 per annum, which was adequate to | 
the support of his family, and enabled 
him to pay, in occasional installments, | 
debts which he had contracted previous 
to coming into his present situation. He | 
Was well, strong, temperate, and a hard | 
worker; an exemplary husband and af- 
fectionate father. If he had been placed 
in a room with one hundred other men, 
and a physician were required to select | 
the one of the whole number most likély | 
to live the natural term of life, this gen- 
tleman would have been picked out as 
s00n as either of the others. He had in- 
sured his life for $5,000 in the United 
States Life Insurance Company a year 
before, and the time was fast coming 
when, to keep his policy alive, he would 
have to pay his annual premium of $150. 
Happening to be short of money at this 
particular time, and feeling so full of 
health and animal spirits as to make 
death the remotest of all contingencies 
in his opinion, he made up his mind to 
let the policy go, despite the importu- 
nities of an intimate friend who pointed 
out the distressing condition in which 
the wife and children would be left in 
the event of his sudden death. He 
laughed at the idea of his dying. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear boy,” he said, “I come of a 
tough old stock, who never die of any- 
thing but old age! They dry up and 
blow away!’’ And so with merry jest 


and pleasant raillery he dismissed the | 


subject from his mind. But the friend 
returned to the subject day by day, and 
finally, as if endowed with the faculty of 
prescience of what was to come, he of- 
fered to pay the premium himself, and 
wait for the money until this hardy scion 
of so tough a stock should feel able to re- 
fund it. The offer was accepted, after 
remonstrance, and the annual premium 
was paid to the insurance company on 
the 17th of the month. On the 23d, this 
airy trifler with the dreadful contingen- 
cies of death in life, this robust man, who 
counted confidently upon attaining a 
green old age, lay in his coffin! Getting 
himself soaked in a heavy rain one night, 
pneumonia of an acute type set in, and 
his life went out like the snuff of a can- 
dle. His little property was found barely 
sufficient to pay his debts, and without 
the insurance policy there would not 
have been a shilling left for his widow 
and the children. 





SEWING MACHINES. 





A Sewrna MAcurneE for a holiday pres- 
ent. Let us tell you how to 4 one, and what 
one to get. In the first place, to get agood one 
should be the aim, and, in = the fext place, to 
getit at as lowa price as possible, and those in 
moderate circumstances frequently want time 
to pay for it. The machine that will just ex- 
oot a fill all of these requirements is the New 

erfeed Wilson. It is in every way the best 
machine in use, simple, durable, perfect op- 
erating and ee and capable of doin 
every grade of heavy, fine and ornaments 
sewing ever done on a Sewing Machine. It is 
sold for fifteen dollars less than all other first- 
class machines, which alone has pla it far 
in advance of every other machine in exist- 
ence. You can pay for it in easy monthly 
payments that will not be felt from the in- 
come of the poorest. So that any man can 
have the pleasure of presenting to his wife on 
Christmas or New Year's the best Sewing Ma- 
ehine in use. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 
York, and in all other cities in the United 
=— The Company want agents in country 
whs. 


Facts FoR THE LADIES. — Mary 
Sanders, Jersey City, N. J., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 
1863 constantly, on all kinds of sewing, with- 
out repairs, and broken but one needle (acci- 
dentally); would not sell it for $1,000 if she 
could not get another. See new Improye- 
ments and Wood's Lock-Stitch Ripper. 








EMPLOYMENT. 





A Frrst-cLass Business for a reliable 
fy with the assurance of making from $2,000 


& year, can be secured, in connection 
pith on egteey iz ics, the encinsive suivet works 
Bay , HARRIET BEECHER Stowk, &. Write 

culate to 0 FORD '& OO. Noe 

; Boston ;. Chicago; or San Francisco. 


| made -_ 


AGRICULTURAL. 





ALL FARMERS are interested, more or 
less, in milk pails, and as the old wooden one 
is a thing of the past and tin has taken its 
place to a great extent, we find that there has 
to be something stronger and more durable 
than the common tin pail, as is usually made 
for this purpose, to stand the hard usage to 
which they are subjected. Therefore, we call 
your attention to an article for this purpose 
called the Iron Clad Milk Pail, manufactured 
by the Iron Clad Can Co., 51 Dey Street, N. Y. 
These pails are put together of very heavy 
material, after which they are tinned over, 
| which makes them as one solid piece; and by 
| this process they are enabled to furnish a pail 

| about double the heft, with the patent tron bot- 
| tom, at the same price (or nearly the same) as 

| the common tin one. These pails are for sale 

| by all tinners through the country. Samples 

sent per express. Discount to the trade. Also 
| Galvanized Iron Sap Buckets, made in the 
| same manner as the pails. 








| Dor Fam to send your address, with 


| postage-stamp, to Reeves & Simonson, 58 Cort- 
| landt Street, New York City, for their Annual 
| Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower 
and Field Seeds, Hot-house, Bedding and 
Vegetable Plants for 1873. (Mention Christian 
Union.) 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 





BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS. — 
iority of these extracts consists in their 

pec yates purity and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their names, 
but are p from fruits the best 
quality, and are so highly concentrated that 
a comparatively small quantity only need be 
— superior.”"—Parker House, 
* The best in the world.”"—Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


z 
* Used exclusively for years.’’—Continental 
Hetel, Pa. 
JosePH BurRNETT & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 


THE Frrst Horens in the country and 


guests require it, the famous Halford Lei- 
cestershire Table Sauce. It is conceded to be 
the finest relish for the table. 





CHILDREN’S. CARRIA GES. 





REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
by the New Haven Folding Chair 

- aven, Ct. By their use the child can 

be hens can sight of attendant and away from 

Ask your storekeeper to send 
Order for Spring now! 


sun or wind. 
for Catalogue. 








TRAVEL. 





Tuomas Cook & Son, the well-known 
English tourists, have opened an American 
office in New York, where they are now issu- 
int their celebrated Tourist tickets to all parts 

Europe ge Ad line of steamers, at 
reductions. ull iculars of all their Tours 


will be found in Cook's Frcursionist, price ten 
cents. Address Cook, Son & Jenkins, 2&2 


Broadway, N. Y. 





EDUCAT IONAL. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Qurncy, Mass. 
Founded by President Jonn ADAMS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 
the Board of Managers. 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS DImMMocK, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Williams College, Master. 





The second term of the Academy will begin on 
the Ist of February. Its single uim is to prepare 
boys for the best American colleges in the most 
thorough manner. 

Pupils from a distance are boarded on reasonable 
terms in private families, and are under the direct 
charge of the Master, om a may be addressed for 
circulars or further particul: urs. 


Wor: EDWARD COL L 7 rIATE IN- 
TUTE.—To prepare for College, for busi- 
ness, or for life. Five graduating Courses for La- 
dies or Gentlemen. Spring term of thirteen weeks 
begins March 20th. pays board, furnished room, 
fuel, washing, with common Englis branches. 
G2 15 per cent. discount to children of Clergymen. 
Address JOS. E. KING, D. D., Fort Baward, N.Y. 


YNOLLEGE FOR YOUNG Lz \DIES, 
/ BORDENTOWN, N. J.—Now in its twenty- 
first year, continues to furnish the best advantages 
in every department of a complete education. Is 
chartered asa College, and confers Diplomas ona 
Degrees. A safe, pleasant, Christian home. Ter 
a Address, REV. JOHN H. BRAKEL EY, 
FE IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Maas., fits Boys and Men for C ‘om: 


mon and Scientific ‘Parentte. Its superior merits 
stated in Cirular. Cc. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


BERLIN BUSINESS COLLEGE.— 
Situations as Book- maepeee, Salesmen, Profs. 
of Penmanship, guaranteed to Srednetes. For full 
pm ee address M. W. COBB, President, 
rli 

















TRAINED KINDERGARTNER of 


experience desires a situation. Address 
FROEBEL, care W. H. SMITH, 199 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 





IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
Poh — N. Y. A thorough-going school 
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RICHARDSON 'S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR 


THE PIANO! 


UNEQUALLED— INCOMPARABLE! SO ADMITTED 
BY THE LEADING PIANOFORTE TEACHERS 
OF THE COUNTRY, AND ITS ANNUAL 
SALE OF 25,000 COPIES ABUM- 

DANTLY TESTIFIES TO 
THE FACT. 








The TEACHER—CANNOT USE A MORE THOROUGH | 
OR KYFECTIVE METHOD. 


The PUPIL—CANNOT STUDY FROM A MORE 
CONCISE OR ATTRACTIVE SYS- 
TEM. 


The DEA LER—CANNOT KEFP IN STOCK A BOOK 
FOR WHICH THERE IS SURER 
AND GREATER DEMAND. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. PRICE, $3.75, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, New York. 
Mesic BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Old Mother Goose. Set to music...by J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 65 beautiful illus- 
trations. Price, $2 in boards, or $3 in full gilt. 

Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 42 illustrations b 
Pe — Dalziel. Price, 4, elegantly boun 

ull 

German A olks Lieder Album. vem and Ger. . 


Boston. 





gilt. .B 





Penclats Album. Full gilt.. 
Mendelssohn's ¢ pomaplete Piano Works. 


eu Ce ceedeccccosccsvcrsccceces 
Mendelsshon’s ve Mit Ww Words (8 books). 
10 
Mendelssohn's S« mg witht Words (8 books). 
vo u 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words ( 





VO. FPOPOP 2... cccscccccccseccses 
Beethoven" 's Sonatas.......... 
Piano Pieces.. 
Schubert’ s Ten Sonatas...... 
iano Pieces 
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Music Tor Church Use He 
Cooper's Organ Arrangements. 2 Ona. .each.. 8 
Hill’s Short Voluntaries. 3 vols., each 3 o 
Hopkine. Select Organ - at SUNOTAB. ..ccecsec05d 7 50} 
8 Modern Organist 73) 
Operas #1 25 each ; Oratorios 80 cts. each. Bound 
Vobumen Plain and Vocal Music, $1 75 cach. 
Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the | 
murked price. 
Address, 
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JOHN L. PETERS, 
599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send 30 cents for the December number of PE: 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get 
worth of our latest and best Music. 


a 7 ae ceaniaietnteiemnmnimnininty a 
’ | ‘HE TRUE JUVENILE SONG 
BOOK, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Contains music from which children will derive 
both amusement and instruction | 
In fact, this book is believed to ‘teach the “true” 
mode upon which children ought to be taught. 
FE per —, Saee specimen copy, by 


By post-paid, 50 cen 
THE SONG KING, 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS, 
By H. R. PALMER. 
This work contains one hundred and ninety-two 





panes. x 
Bound in board cover, 75 cents single; $7.5 per 


ozen. 
THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
‘ YT Tro TT 
SUNSHINE! 
* FOR 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH st. 
ILLUSTRATING ! ENFORCING! INyiTrIN@! | 
A novelty for every eet worker, a and | 
tunes that never “ wear out,” for the fam worship | 
and pi prow, meeting. A few pages of practice ana | 
pieces suit > for Saturday afternoon and Con- 
cert occasions. 
PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.0. 
4 sinale specimen copy sent by mail, 30 cents. 
ither of the above books sent On re ceipt of price 
be the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI. 


THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. 
A New Collection of Hymns and Tunes for Public 
and Social Worship, adapted to the use of Con- 
regations, Choirs, Social Meetings, the Family 
‘ircle, and the Sunday School. Edited by 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 

Eminent authorities combine in pronouncing it 
THE BEST ITYMN AND TUNE BOOK 
IN EXISTENCE! 

Itisa handsome octavo of 352 pages: containing 324 
melodies, and 727 hymns. A PSALTER, contain- 
ing selections from the Psalms of David, for re- 
sponsive reading in churches, is incorporated in 

one edition. 

Price, without Psalter, $1.00; $90.00 per hundred. 
Sample cc ES. by mail, post- -paid, Scents. Psalter 
edition, #1 $100, 1.00 per hundred ; sample copy by 
mail, 1. post-paid, $1.10. Specimen pages sent free to 


apy addres: 
M. H. SARGENT, 
Cong'l Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


POR CATALOGUES OF THE OELE- 
BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the the 5.00 
Stories, and other Cotes books for Fam sede a8, s 
Libraries, address the tain Dd. 
& CO., Boston; G. r DAY & CO., Dover, NL 


ADLES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS AND 
ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent 
Send for a Circular and Price 
J. H. TILTON & CO., Boston, 
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-j UST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK 


WITH TUNES. 

An abridged work from the CHURCH HYMN 
BOOK, by Rev. EpwIn F. HATFIELD, D.D., with alf 
the old tunes and familiar harmonies. For the use 
of Chapels, Le@ure-rooms, Social Mectings,Mission 
Churches, and Congregations desiring a smaller 
book than the original. It contains 752 Hymns, 263 
Tunes, several Chants, and a most thorough and 
complete Index. 

Single copies sent, prepaid, for examination, on 
receipt of $1. Retail price, $1.25. Liberal terms for 
introduction. 


THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 


| ‘Though recently published, it has been adopted by more 
than 140 churches. 

Rev. Dr. E. F. HATFIELD’sS New Standard Collee- 
| tion of Hymns (“ selectest gems of our Christian 
lyric literature ") and Tunes (“in musical arrange- 
ment about as near perfection as we can expect te 
come "’) is again ready for the churches, and chal- 
lenges comparison with any and all others in every 
particular. Nochoicer compilation of Hymns, and 
no more extensive range of popular and standard 
tunes, can be found anywhere. 

A copy in extra binding is supplied gratis to the 
pulpit when the book is adopted. 

Full descriptive circulars, containing sample 
pages, and testimonials from many eminent pas- 
tors and singers, will be sent gratis, on application. 

Price, $2.00 single copies. Sent, prepaid, for ex- 
amination, on receipt of $1.50. Liberal terms for 
introduction. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & O0., 


138 & 140 GRAND STREET, NEW York«. 
273 WEST RANDOLPH STREBRT, CHICAGO. 
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OFF ICE OF THE 
TLANTIC MUTUAL INSUR- 
a ANCE COMPANY, 
New Yorks, January 2th, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affatre 
on the 3lst December, 1872: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ies Ist January, 1872, to 3lst Decem- 
DOP, BeBe cccccccccccccccccsceecceccceccoes 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1872 











$5,918,019 9% 
2,070,658 45 
$7,998,679 40 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 

No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with rine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1872, to 3lst December, 1872 


Losses paid during the same 
Pe hedckeschneinssastewi $2,380,844 82 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expen- 
ib wscececasceend $1,055,707 63 


br Company has the following As- 
Ss Vv 
United States and State of New-Yo 


Stock, City, Bank and other a 
4 secured by Stocks, and oth er- 


$5,776,518 70 


$8,443,730 08 
aa m0 bo 


wise 

Real Estate and Bondsarid Mo rtenees. 

Interest, and sundry oenee and < laims 
due the Company, estimated at....... 


stimoted a 409,903 18 
Fresstae Notes and Bille lowe able.. 2,755,374 14 
265,088 81 


Oe ie cecccscsensvecscesescssssene 
Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 


cates Mf profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders the 
= their legal representatives, on and after 

day the Fourth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificate to 
be produced at the time of payment. and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fifty Per t. is declared on the 
net earned tees of the Company, for — year 
ending Sist December, 1872, for which certificates 

will be issned on and after Tuesday the First of 
| April next. 

By order of a o Rearé. 
». CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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GORDON W. Bu 
FREDERICK CHAUNGEY. 
GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
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CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


7 is 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL _PHELPs, 
CALEB BARSTOW, 
A. P. PILLOT, 
WILLIAM E. DopGeE, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., JOSIAH O. Low, 
( - HAND, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. I. 11. MOORE, 2nd Vice-President. 
J.D. HEWLETT, ord Vice-President. 
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By acquiring one fascinating art, any wy al or 
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Send stamp for res en containing full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, &c. 
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5 Temple Place, Boston. 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


pSub tion price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
ubseripti aiforasio % at the publication office, concernin 
Pion Rt ee oy may be found on page 158. New York City an 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money cotes. 

sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a pk ang payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 

ard Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Goel price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (38) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
$3) will be sent together f: for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 

The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 

unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itseif and its relations to Sub- 
acribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
iimits ; ri dly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 

* blin advertisements, and, so far as caréful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
49 to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
FFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subsecribers for “the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
uested to 7 no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
t won. until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certifioa 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 





~ Henry Warp Brrcuer, Btitor, — 





ONE OF THE w ORLD'S BIRTHD. 1¥S, 


HE world’s work is done in corners, by men 

intent on lesser ends. Of the five men of the 
fifteenth century whose birth imported most to 
the race, not oné proposed to himself the mighty 
end which he accomplished. Johann Gutenberg, 
intent on cabalistic arts and mysteries, invented 
the printing-press, with movable types. Chris- 
topher Columbus, seeking straighter paths for 
commerce, discovered a new world. Desiderius 
Erasmus, attacking the monkish orders, under- 
gained the walls of the Supreme Church. Nicholas 
Copernicus, computing astronomical distances in 
his lonely tower, overturned the philosophy of the 
civilized world. Martin Luther, opposing a single 
abuse, established a religion. 

In honor of one of these mighty men, Coperni- 
cus, far-away Warsaw keeps holiday on this nine- 
teenth of February, the four-hundreth anniversary 
of his birth. And if he were neither her son nor 
her citizen, she has that claim of ownership in him 
which the race has in the world’s benefactors. 
Copernicus was seventy years old when he died. 
And forty years of a studious and secluded life he 
had lavished on one endeavor—to satisfy himself of 
the true planetary system. It seems a small affair 
to have cost so much. Your glib school-boy will 
demonstrate the positions of the heavenly bodies 
as easily as he rattles over the twenty-six preposi- 
tions that govern the accusative. , But when the 
stern scientific conscience of Copernicus began to 
suffer doubts of the truth of the Ptolemaic system, 
it was one man against the world. For twelve 
hundred years the Church had accepted that 
theory. To question it was to differ from the in- 
fallible interpreter of God's truth, and difference 
from that was not only isolation, it was death, 
temporal and eternal. 

Till the revival of letters, following Gutenberg’s 
invention, learning was confined to the priesthood, 
who themselves filled all the secular offices of dis- 
tinction. So that no practical issue of life could 
be divorced from the beliefs or the interests of the 
clergy. Art was the willing and gracious hand- 
maiden of Rome. Literature, save as her laureate, 
hardly existed. Science but preserved the tradi- 
tions of an elder day when the activity of the mind 
of man was measured by her swift advances. As- 
tronomy was the servant of astrology; alchemy 
but prophesied of chemistry; botany, geology, 
electricity, magnetism, the modern circle of sci- 
ences, were undreamed of. Copernicus had been 
dead more than half a century when Kepler pub- 
lished his new astronomy, and gave it the pro- 
phetic title of ‘‘ Celestial Physics.” Algebra was 
but a halting system, calculus and logarithms had 
not been guessed at, the telescope awaited Gali- 
leo’s later coming. In so inhospitable air, then, 
and with so meager means, the first of modern 
astronomers came to his place and his. work. 

The Church, and therefore the world, believed 
that our earth was the ceater of existing things.’ 
Sun and moon were but te give us light, and made 





their endless journeys round us to that end. 
Stars and planets shone, as lamps and spectacles, 
for our pleasure. Comets were awful messengers 
of wrath ; and the stars had their baleful or kind 
control over human destinies, which no man could 
escape. Copernicus spread before himself every 
system of the heavenly bodies which had claimed 
belief from men. He gave up all worldly advan- 
tage, all pleasures, and even the helpfulness of 
friendship, to his lonely toil. Ten years sufficed 
him to project his own system ; and then his work 
had but begun. For twenty years more he sifted 
evidence, tested every speculation, proved doubt- 
ful conclusions, satisfied himself that his thought 
of the heavens was God’s thought. And then 
what reward had he? Only that best reward of 
noble thoughts—the having thought them. 

For the petty notion that our little world and 
we are the core and cause of all things physical, he 
substituted the vast conception of a universe. He 
made the puissant earth the obedient vassal of the 
sun, and gave it only the moon as a tributary. 
He disclosed that diurnal revolution which showed 
‘always sunrise somewhere in the world.” He 
remanded the stars to such far sweeps of ether 
that the notion of their telluric influences became 
absurd. He declared this planet to be but a point 
of light, beheld from other spheres, no more, no 
less, to God than all the rest. And when this 
wonderful firmament had been revealed in the fir- 
mament of his own mind, and he foresaw that its 
innumerable stars were really prophetic of a new 
religious philosophy, he covered it with silence, and 
waited, thinking his life of more worth to the 
world than his death. It was only when, an old 
man of seventy, he lay dying, that the printed 
record of the labors of his prime was put into his 
hands. A century after that day, Galileo was put 
to the torture for maintaining the heresy that the 


earth revolves. Kepler, embracing the same 
error, and teaching yet wilder chimeras, was 


hounded all his days. Tycho Brahe, though he 
never accepted the dangerous speculations of Co- 
pernicus, yet found so much truth unsanctioned 
by the Church that he was banished. 

If loftier geniuses and subtler philosophers made 
the next two centuries luminous with their 
achievements, it was Copernicus who opened the 
way for them all. Newton said: “If I have seen 
farther than others, it was by standing on the 
shoulders of giants,” and the Polish priest was 
among the mightiest of them. There are many 
morals to that remote and noiseless life which 
seemed to his neighbors and critics to signify no- 
thing in the world. We have room to set down 
but one. It is that the religious mind of every 
age has dreaded and denied the science that co- 
evally revealed itself. Always it has feared that 
the speculations of the human intellect would im- 
pugn the revelations of the Divine mind. And 
always the next age has seen that there was per- 
fect and noble harmony between them, and has 
accepted past discoveries while shrinking from 
those that were coincident. For our own part, we 
welcome all true science as the continual revela- 
tion of God. It is the reproach of Christians that 
two hundred and fifty years have not fulfilled the 
prophecy of the devout Kepler: ‘The day will 
soon break when pious simplicity will be ashamed 
of its blind superstition—when men will recognize 
truth in the book of Nature as well as in the Holy 
Scriptures, and rejoice in the two revelations.” 





THE BENEFICENCE OF JUSTICE. 


HE idea of Justice is apt to be wholly dis- 
sociated in men’s minds from that of Benevo- 
lence. The two qualities are regarded, if not as 
inconsistent, yet as having no necessary connec- 
tion. Men willsay of a person, 
but he is hard and unlovely.” 
Now, there is a kind of justice which is wholly 
without the benevolent element. It is that which 
returns for everything an exact equivalent. This 
sort of justice has a necessary and important part 
in the affairs of life. But Christ’s law expressly 
forbids us to make it our supreme rule of conduct, 
Weare not to say, ‘‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth 


for a tooth”—though that is the very essence of 


justice, in the narrower ‘sense of the word. We 
are to act on a far different principle—the prin- 
ciple of love. Christ set love as the supreme and 
all-sufficient law of human action. And, if we 


consider rightly, we.shall find that justice in its ; 


noblest form. is one application of love. It is love 
wofking by penalty. It-is love turning men back 
fronr evil by‘ pain, : when: they. will not be. ariwa 
back by gentleness: ‘ 

‘See how justice works in the family. ° The babe 





‘He is a just man, 
; our own characters. 





begins to feel it, while it is yet in the atmosphere of 
utmost tenderness. While it is compassed and held 
by its parents’ affection, it begins to feel sharp 
consequences when it does wrong. And the parent 
that never punishes loves but poorly and weakly. 

What is the aim of that public justice which men 
administer among themselves by laws and courts? 
It is simply the good of society. Bad men are not 
imprisoned or put to death or otherwise made to 
suffer, because their suffering is in itself a desirable 
thing. It is in order that the community at large 
may be kept from harm. ‘“ But,” it may be said, 
‘this public justice, though it is beneficent toward 
the rest of the community, is not so toward the 
criminal.” That however is its imperfection. The 
criminal’s interest is sacrificed by the law, not be- 
cause that is a good thing in itself, but only asa 
necessary means to the general good. The dis- 
position of society is toward finding ways by which 
the criminal can be benefited by his own punish- 
ment. There can be no doubt that a system of 
law which should not only protect innocent men, 
but should also put every criminal under reform- 
ing and saving influences, would be thought by 
everybody a great improvement on our present 
arrangements. Public justice, in other words, is 
in its aim and spirit purely beneficent ; and so far 
as it is in practice other than beneficent, it comes 
short of its ideal. 

This quality is the test by which to distinguish 
between justice and its counterfeits. Revenge often 
wears the outward shape of justice. But revenge 
aims at no good beyond the suffering which it in- 
flicts ; it delights in the suffering for its own sake. 
Whenever we detect that feeling in ourselves— 
whenever we take pleasure in the mere fact of any- 
body’s suffering, however bad he may be—we may 
know that the feeling comes not from God but from 
the devil. It is of no use to cheat ourselves with 
the idea that it is our sentiment of justice which 
is gratified. Justice is stern of face, but tender at 
heart. It hurts that it may heal. It is Love girt 
with the sword, but none the less Love. 

“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear =) 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ! 

It it thus that we are to interpret the quality of 
justice in the Divine nature. It is said, indeed, 
that we are not to interpret God's nature by 
man’s. But we cannot interpret him in any other 
way. Wecan have no knowledge of God except 
as we see in him the highest degree of those quali- 
ties which, seen in men, excite our love and rever- 
ence. To suppose that goodness is one thing in us 
and a totally different thing in God is to cut 
away all possibility of communion, of sympathy, of 
intelligent adoration; it leaves us only an un- 
known Something, which we may slavishly fear, 
but cannot truly love or aspire toward. 

If, in man, the highest justice is not a mere ren- 
dering of like for like—an awarding of desert— 
but, rather, beneficence working by penalty, the 
disposition that uses sharp remedies to save the 
life; the child not of wrath, but of merey—then 
we must believe this quality to be the reflection of 
God's disposition, a pulsation in us of his heart. 
We must believe that in him, too, justice is but one 
aspect of supreme and sovereign love. So be- 
lieving, we shall not cease to look with awe on the 
retributive side of his administration. Pain, and 
loss, and suffering, are terrible facts. Penalty 
there certainly is in the universe. But, whether 
the contemplation of it moves us toward frenzy 
and despair, or toward reverent submission, de- 
pends on our rightly understanding its motive. 
That God punishes is certain. What we must 
stay our hearts on is, that he punishes as a father. 
That he does nothing but in love, that his punish- 
ments are but the servants of his tenderness, is as 
sure as that he is God. 

We need a right belief about this, for the sake of 
What we attribute to God 
we inevitably aspire to as the highest condition for 
ourselves. If we suppose his justice to be vindie- 
tive—to inflict suffering which has no out-come ot 
good—we shall ourselves grow into a like disposi- 
tion. We shall exercise our selfish and vindictive 
passions under the garb of religion. We shall tend 
to withold our help and pity from those who most 
need it—the men who have gone most wrong. 
When we feel in our hearts that no living creature 
is outside of God’s tender compassion, we are in 
the way of being inspired with a like spirit in our 
own actions. 

Men sometimes fear such views as these, as in- 
volving a weakening and letting down of the se- 
verer virtues. ‘To call justice a form of love seems 
to them to do away with the reality of justice al- 
together. “Ah; how little we know the might and 
majesty of love! How far we are from realizing 
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that it is the strongest thing in the universe ! Love 
weak? By it the miracles of life are wrought. 
By it man treads the world under his feet, and 
mounts upward to the bosom of God. Love weak ? 
It is stronger than death, stronger than sin, strong 
with the power of God himself. He sits on the 
throne of infinity ; he fills and inspires and guides 
the whole universe with his being ; and he de- 
clares, ‘‘I am Love.” And when we say that 
justice is a form of love, we lift it out of things 
that fail and perish, and clothe it with the glory 
and all-subduing might of Divinity. 





THE REPUBLIC IN SPAIN. 


T was probably only an outbreak of petulance 
when Napoleon said that Europe would be 
one day either Cossack or Republican. He had 
betrayed the Republic, the Cossack had betrayed 
him, and it pleased his resentful spirit to think of 
Europe as the prey of his two enemies. But we 
accept his prophecy all the same as if it came from 
a more credible source. We rejoice to believe that 
it is true, for it is now very evident that Europe is 
not to be Cossack. The House of Romanoff is 
stretching forth its tentacles towards the East, 
and seems to care for nothing west of Constan- 
tinople, while the Republic is rising all over Occi- 
dental Europe, like a giant roused from wine. In 
France it already counts two full years of healthy 
life ; and it has just come into being in Spain, under 
circumstances of especial promise. 
Nothing is easier than for us to congratulate 
ourselves upon our wisdom and moderation, and 
to send other countries into the limbo of despot- 


' ism, with the comfortable assurance that they have 


no right to expect anything better. There is no 
Englishman but would consider himself insulted if 
you asked him how he would like a Bonaparte for 
his king. But he regards them as precisely the 
right thing for France, and if Frenchmen think 
differently, he denounces them as ungrateful and 
disorderly. So, for the last few days, the English 
papers have been full of startling reports of an- 
archy and confusion in Spain. The army was in- 
subordinate, the city was tumultuous. They had 
nothing but praises for the disgusted young king, 
and nothing but abuse for his people. The truth 
is, that the Revolution was accomplished with 
marvelous decorum and order. The king threw 
down the scepter, and the people took it up. They 
did the only thing possible under the circum- 
stances which was consistent with national exist- 
ence and self-respect. But many people in Eng- 
land, and some, we regret to say, in this country, 
are always ready to add to the old maxim, ‘‘ The 
king can do no wrong,” another, equally false and 
servile, ‘‘ The people can do no right.” 

The question of republicanism in Europe has 
always been persistently mis-stated. There has 
been for a long time, and now is, in every country 
of Europe a majority of citizens who believe that 
the Republic is the best of human systems of gov- 
ernment. The only question is, whether the 
monarchical minority, consisting of the army, the 
Church, the Court, the civil administration, the 
aristocracy, and the classes that depend upon all 
these, is strong enough to control the majority, 
and to prevent this republican opinion from pass- 
ing the merely passive or platonic stage. When- 
ever the restraint is momentarily removed, we see 
how instantaneously this dormant feeling wakes 
and asserts itself. France, in spite of the plébis- 
cites, was at heart republican, and every day since 
Sedan has proved it. Spain wanted the Republic 
the day after Alcolea, if Prim and Serrano had 
consented. The demonstrations the Spaniards 
have received since then of the uselessness of the 
monarchy have given a great impetus to the Re- 
publican propaganda, and prepared the state of 
feeling whose manifestation in the Cortes last 
week was so startling to the world. They had 
driven out one dynasty which had become intole- 
rable. They had imported a prince as promising 
as any in Europe. They had striven to consolidate 
his throne through two years of labor and pain. 
At last came a fatal blow at the monarchy, dealt 
by the hand of the king in a moment of anger and 
depression. It was one of those moments which 
accomplish for a people the education of years. 
The National Assembly saw, as one man, that the 
absurd experiment could not be repeated. They 
might not be able to give Spain a good and stable 
government, but at any rate they could do better 
in that direction than any young foreigner, to be 
taken wt nazard from the palaces of Europe. Only 


one word was. needed to call forth the seeret 


thought of eyery one. It was promptly spoken by. 
Estanislae Figueras, and the Republic rose from 





We shall not attempt to cast the horoscope of 
the regenerated nation. It is starting out upon a 
pathway hedged in with difficulties and full of 
stumbling-blocks. But there is nothing the Re- 
public has to fear which the monarchy could bet- 
ter deal with. The best men in Spain are enlisted 
in its active defense. They are striving for a great 
end—the perfect civil and religious enfranchise- 
ment of Spain. If they gain it, they will accom- 
plish what no one could hope from the monarchy. 
If they do not succeed, they will fail with more 
dignity and honor than the House of Bourbon or 
the House of Savoy. And so we wish them God- 
speed ! 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GENEVA 
FUND. 


rP\HE Bills which the Judiciary Committees of 

both Houses of Congress have reported con- 
cerning the distribution of this fund are exciting 
much comment. They agree in declaring that the 
treaty has obtained an award to the United 
States as a nation, and therefore it belongs to the 
United States as a nation to provide for its just 
and impartial distribution among individual suf- 
ferers from the depredations of hostile cruisers. 
The mutual insurance companies had been dreain- 
ing dazzling dreams of swallowing up the whole of 
this magnificent prize; but the Bills of both 
Houses specifically exclude all the claims of un- 
derwriters, except those who can satisfactorily 
prove that the losses incurred were in excess of 
the war premiums received. 

It must be apparent to the unprejudiced judg- 
ment of such business men as have no personal 
claims of any sort to advance, that the true losers 
—at any rate, the heaviest losers, by the chances 
of war—were those who were compelled to insure 
their property at the enormous rates which the in- 
surance companies were obliged to demand in 
order to cover their own war losses. The com- 
panies themselves not only made great profits out 
of their war premiums, but the mutual companies 
would now divide the spoils among their present 
shareholders, who, in many instances, are entirely 
new bodies of men, instead of the former share- 
holders who suffered the war risks and losses, or 
by the heavy premiums they paid enabled the 
companies in which they held stock to meet them. 

The Bills of both Houses provide that the rights 
of individuals shall not be prejudiced or affected 
by the circumstance of their having filed their 
claims or omitted to do so. The question, they 
maintain, must be settled on a simple ground of 
simple justice and equity; since a great nation 
should surely leave itself no cause to blush before 
the world for its own injustice. But as to what és 
justice, doctors disagree. The Senate Committee 
think the ends of justice will be served by making 
good all direct, individual losses, and then turning 
the rest of the fund over to the United States Gov- 
ernment, thus paying thirteen or fourteen millions 
of the fund into the national treasury to offset the 
loss of one or two small naval vessels destroyed 
by rebel cruisers. Verily, ships were never paid 
for at such rates before. 

The House Bill, on the other hand, considers the 
claims of those who were really the heaviest losers 
—the persons who paid the enormous war rates of 
insurance ; and provides that the fund, after the 
Government vessels which were destroyed shall 
be paid for, and the direct losses of individuals 
shall be made good, should be used for the benefit 
of this class. ‘This seems to be an act of simple 
justice. If indemnification means anything, it 
must mean the making good of actual war losses— 
not the enrichment of the national treasury at the 
expense of individual sufferers. Nor would one 
desire to see the Government of the United States 
stigmatized by ‘‘ the world and all the rest of man- 
kind” as the wholesale stock-jobbers of the present 
commercial century. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
OHN P. HALE, whose name was so long and 
so honorably connected with the anti-slavery 
struggle, but afterwards dimmed by circumstances 
that gave his friends great pain, is suffering from con- 
firmed paralysis and softening of the brain, and cannot 
live much longer. 


—A man may do humanity a service that shall 
make him honorably famous, and yet be a very poor 
lecturer. Witness the ease of Stanley, the discoverer 
of Livingstone, who was engaged by some enthusiastic 


‘manager to give one hundre#i lectures for $50,000, but 


who proved such an utter.failure on the platform that 
the said manager was content to escape from his bar- 


gain by the forfeiture of $15,000. Curiosity te see the 





man whose name, for any reason, happens to be 
temporarily conspicuous in the newspapers, is not suf- 
ficient attraction for intelligent audiences. Let us be 
thankful that the average lecture-goer knows what. is 
what, and don’t mean to be cheated. 


—No Englishman’s education can now be said to 
be complete unless he has made a visit to the United 
States! Robert Browning, the poet, is among those 
booked for a voyage hither. He will, as the Westerners 
say, find the American latch-string out, and a warm 
greeting when he opens the door. 

—Of all our recent visitors from England uo one 
has made a more favorable impression than Miss Emily 
Faithfull, long known as the friend of the working- 
women in her own country. Her reception, both i 
private and public, has been most cordial, and her 
manifest earnestness and sincerity have won universal 
sympathy and confidence. This week she is in Wash- 
ington, where, no doubt, she will be warmly wel- 
comed. 


—Col. Higginson, in the Toledo Jndez, tells this 
good story of New York’s heretical preacher: ‘* Once, 
when studying at Divinity Hall in Cambridge, I hap- 
pened to meet Octavius Frothingham at the wood-pile 
in the cellar; and we passed very rapidly, as students 
will, from the knotty wood to some other hard knots. 
I said: ‘Why, if we believe Jesus to have been simply 
a man, should we wish to call ourselves Christians?’ 
He answered, ‘I have no wish to be called a Christian; 
Iam quite willing to go through life as a Frothing- 
hamian.’ His position then seemed to me very con- 
sistent, and I am sure he has adhered to it well.” 


—Robert Collyer is an exception to Western 
preachers generally, who are supposed to be capable 
of holding to the thread of their discourse in spite of cry- 
ing babies or any amount of other noise. While lectur- 
ing recently at Milford, Mass., he was so much annoyed 
by a young lady who sat before him knitting that he 
asked her to desist; and when she took no notice of his 
request, he declared that he wouldn’t lecture in that 
place again for less than $1,000, and if the knitting 
couldn’t be stopped he should charge $1,5 


—Boston has at length settled a question that 
has long been the subject of heated and passionate dis- 
cussion, not merely in that city, but in every part of 
the Commonwealth. The Public Library of the City 
of the Pilgrims is, hereafter,to be open on Sunday ufter- 
noons and evenings. The Common Council decided 
the matter by a vote of 47 to 10. We have no idea that 
Sunday will be any the less esteemed as a day 
of rest and worship on this account, while it is hoped 
that some young men will go to the Library on that 
day who might otherwise be lured into the haunts of 
vice. 

—The Nation assumes that ‘‘ the death-penaity 
will retain its place in our system, and be more or less 
judiciously employed until somebody, more tender of 
the bodies and souls of murderers than society at large 
has ever been or is yet, shall devise some more effective 
deterring agency.’”’ We cannot perceive that * tender- 
ness’? for murderers has necessarily anything to do 
with the question whether or not the gallows is the 
most “effective” agency for “deterring” men from 
capital crimes. So far as we know, the opponents of 
‘apital punishment hold that the practice should be 
abolished, not from ‘ tenderness’? to murderers, but 
because it is not the most “ effective deterring agency.” 
It has been conclusively proved, we believe, that in 
those States of the Union where murderers are not 
hung but imprisoned for life, capital crimes are at 
least not more frequent than they are elsewhere. If 
this can be proved, then, unless hanging is a thing to 
be desired upon other grounds than the safety of the 
community, there is no good reason for continuing the 
practice, since it confessedly tends to brutalize those 
who witness it. ‘ ‘Find out what your murderer does 
not want, and give him that,’ is a coarse rule no doubt,” 
says the Nation, ‘but it will answer,” etc. Now the 
murderer ** does not want" to be roasted before a slow 
fire, to be disemboweled, to have hot lead poured into 
his ears, or to be drawn and quartered; shall we for 
this reason punish him in all or any of these waysé 
If not, why not? He “does not want" to be impri- 
soned for life any more than he “ wants" to be hung, 
and therefore the Nation's rule is no more a justifica- 
tion of hanging than of imprisonment. The question 
is not to be settled by sentiment or by witticisms, but 
by a careful weighing of facts and appeals to reason 
and experience. 


—The Trustees of the Children’s Aid Society, on 
the llth of February, took action upon the bequest of 
Mr. Greeley's will of 1871. It is known that in that will 
a legacy of about $10,000 was left to this Society. Ac- 
cordingly, when the contest over the two testaments 
was at av end, and tho earlier seemed about to be es- 
tablished, a series of most unwarranted assaults was 
commenced upon the Managers of the Society, with 
the apparent purpose of deterring them from accepting 
the bequest. All sorts of sentimental considerations 
were brought to bear, and a morning paper even pub- 
lished a letter from a distinguished (though anony- 
mous) merchant, which condescended to threaten Mr. 
Charles L. Brace with an extensive loss of patron- 
age to his cause if hé dared to avail himself of the 
judgment of the law. The action of the Board, to 


_which we have already alluded,shows how premature 


and unhandsome was all this clamor. It is simply 
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a resolution that, as it has been suggested that the 
estate of Mr. Greeley has been materially diminished 
since the will in question was made, they will ‘‘ cheer- 
fully relinquish all claims to the legacy,’”’ in case 
that supposition should turn out to be true. To 
this is added the expression of a sense of duty to carry 
out the will of the deceased, if his estate shall prove 
to be substantially unimpaired. The position is clearly 
well taken. These gentlemen are not set to decide 
upon the merits of the two wills; neither have they 
any right, after the decision of that question by the 
proper legal authorities, to repudiate the testator’s be- 
nevolent intentions toward the cause they serve, on 
sentimental grounds at best uncertain. If a man 
chooses to relinquish what the law has awarded to 
himself, it is well enough; he has no call to be mag- 
nanimous with what belongs to others. There has 
been no need to apprehend that such men as compose 
the Board of the Children’s Aid Society would be in- 
sensible to any of the delicacies of the situation; and 
wethink every reasonable man willsee that they have 
pushed consideration for private interests, in this case, 
to its very outmost limits. If we come to the moral 
aspects of the case, let us not forget that it is the wel- 
fare of two tolerably well-endowed orphans against 
that of thousands who are utterly destitute. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Is conversion simply a turning round as from one 
business to another, or is it a change wrought by the 
power ef the Holy Ghost, so that it may be felt and 
known ? 


HAT depends on how you look at it. If you 

look at it from God’s side, it is a work wrought by 
the Holy Ghost, doubtless. But there is a great deal of 
theological muddling of the practical duty of becom- 
ing a Christian. If our correspondent will read the 
plain preaching of the apostles in such revivals as that 
of Pentecost, he will see that the decision of a man that 
he will be a Christian is treated as a straightforward, 
practical affair, like any other decision in life. Men 
are not taught to drop plummet-lines into their hearts 
to see if they feel enough to warrant them to hope they 
haveabhope. It is a mere modern kind of preaching 
that has filled the country with downcast souls, who 
keep writing to us to know if they have “sinned away 
their day of grace”’ or “committed the unpardonable 
sin,’’ because they cannot feel. You say that faith 
should come before works, but works are often the 
best experience of faith, and a direct help toit. When 
Christ said ‘‘Get up and walk,” the sick man did it. 
And he was made whole. 


2. Is it Pharisaism for a man to rejoice that he is a 
Christian? Is there no honorable joy in fecling the 
favor of God? Has not a Christian a right to rejoice 
in the reflection that he has done well? 

No man who does not rejoice in his work will do the 
best work possible to him. A man has as much right 
to be glad that he is good as to be sorry that he is bad. 
When a man is proud of his goodness and contemns his 
neighbors, that is quite a different matter. 


3. Is a man necessarily an unbeliever in the Bible 
because he does not believe that literally woman waz 
made from the rib of a man? 

We do not see how the interpretation one may place 
on certain passages affects the question of one’s belief 
of the Bible. Our correspondent’s wife is a church 
member, and he is quite unwilling that she should class 
him with unbelievers because of his skepticism about 
the rib of Adam. So small a thing should not be a 
bone of contention between man and wife, unless they 
mean to spoil their paradise. 

4. Is it not reasonable to expect that the Creator 
would reveal himself directly to his creatures in a man- 
ner unmistakable, and admitting no question, doubt, 
or contradiction as to any of the facts of that revela- 
tion, and therefore is it not a sufficient reason to doubt 
the Bible, etc., ete.? 

It seems that the Creator has not revealed himself in 
any such overwhelming fashion. Neither in nature, 
nor in the soul, nor in the Bible has the Creator chosen 
to take the method which commends itself to the 
reason of our correspondent, but in every case he has 
revealed himself in hints and suggestions which men 
must put together and read for themselves. Which 
reminds us of that golden saying of Lessing, that the 
search after truth is better even than the truth itself. , 


5. Does the New Testament enjoin on a Christian 
perfect obedience? Whena Christian, to the best of his 
knowledge, obeys God perfectly, and to magnify the 
grace given, humbly confesses the power of God work- 
ing in him both to w11u and to po God’s good pleasure, 
ts he chargeable with spiritual self-conceit ? 

So writes to us a correspondent who signs himself 
“A Shouting Methodist.’’ We have a warm side for 
shouting Methodists, as for all other individuals of 
nearly extinct species. Mr. Wesley, who was a Meth- 
odist, but not a shouting one, enjoined upon his fol- 
lowers very great caution and reserve about professing 
high attainments. But,in the matter of Christian per- 
fection, we will go with our warm-hearted brother as 
faras wecan. Be justas good as ever you can be with 
God's help—then say just as little as possible about it. 
If a light shines, people will surely see it without hay- 
ing their attention called to it. And others, “seeing 


o 





your good works "’—not hearing your professions— 
“will glorify your Father.” 

6. Does not a charitable religious society step outside 
the legitimate object for which it was instituted when 
it enters into the business of importing books, and thus 
into competition with the regular trade ? 

We see no objection to the importation of books that 
does not lie against publishing as well. People have a 
right to give their money where they please, but we 
have grave doubts of the profitableness of much of the 
eleemosynary book and paper publishing that is done. 


7. Why was the late Emperor called Napoleon ITI., 
when there was no Napoleon II. ? 

The son of the first Napoleon was recognized as Na- 
poleon II. Shams were what Bonapartism consisted 
of. 

8. In Bishop Berkeley's celebrated stanza— 

“ Westward the course of Empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day— 
Time's noblest offspring is the last," 
what epochs are alluded to in the second and third 
lines ? 

The allusion is not to any division of history into 
epochs, probably, but to the division of a play into five 
acts. 

9. Where is the best private school for boys of ten or 
twelve years, in which they will reccive thorough instruc- 
tion and parental care in sickness and in health? 

There doubtless are boarding-schools in which a boy 
will be pretty well cared for. We cannot name them. 
But parental care isa commodity not to be procured 
for meney, and not to be had away from home. Boys 
of ten or twelve ought not to be sent away to school, 
except where the circumstances are very peculiar. 





We still have many questions that must go unan- 
swered. Some of our Universalist friends take um- 
brage at the terms in which their denomination was 
spoken of by a querist in a recent number, and one 
adroitly turns it round by sending us a query in which 
“ Presbyterian” is substituted for ‘* Universalist.’’ The 
pleasantry is good, but we havo not room for it. 

Readers will please remember that this department 
is not intended to subserve the purposes of an “ Intelli- 
gence Office,’ to teH individuals where to look for ser- 
vants, or what is the best pattern of a cooking-stove, 
or what is the price of a book, new or old, or anything 
of that sort; nor, indeed, to afford private information 
of any kind. 





CHINESE LABOR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
N the Christian Union of Jan. 29 appeared a 
letter from Samuel Mason, of Canton, Ohio, 
opposing the introduction of Chinese labor to this 
country, and illustrating his views by certain state- 
ments of alleged facts respecting the business of 
the Beaver Falls (Pa.) Cutlery Company. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mason, Beaver Falls, prior to the intro- 
duction of Chinese labor by the Company afore- 
said, was a prosperous town, whereas, now, ‘the 
population are moving from the place” at a rapid 
ratio, and “property can be purchased at an old 
song.” 

We printed this letter in good faith, because it 
bore what appeared to be a veritable signature, 
and we thought it only right that facts, apparently 
well authenticated, and bearing directly upon a 
question of great public interest, should be pre- 
sented to our readers. Another letter has come to 
us, however, in which Mr. Mason's facts are de- 
vied, and the whole case made to wear quite an- 
Otuc. aspect. From this letter, which bears the 
signature of Dr. E. C. Rockwell, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who professes to speak from personal obser- 
vation, and on the authority of published reports, 
we make the following extracts : 

“ Nearly one year ago, it was found that the Beaver 
Falls Cutlery Works were not paying; that the com- 
petition with English and other foreign cutlery could 
not be sustained at the rates they were paying for 
labor; and this, in connection with a series of strikes 
for the eight-hour system and for increased wages, left 
the owners no alternative but to close the works or 
procure cheaper labor. Knowing full well all the ob- 
stacles which would be thrown in their way, the pro- 
prietors chose the latter course, and saved themselves 
from ruin. This, in a few words, was the origin of the 
enterprise; now for the results: 

“ About nine months ago, the superintendent of the 
Company arrived in Beaver Falls with 131 Chinese 
laborers, totally unskilled in the art of manufacturing 
cutlery, and having only their natural intuition and 
intelligence to depend upon for perfection in the art. 
These were at once put to work under the direction of 
some fifty of the most skillful of the former employées, 
and in less than two months the Company were pro- 
ducing a better article of cutlery than ever, and ata 
price which enabled them to successfully compete with 
like articles of foreign manufacture. Is not this one 
fact enough? Does it require any further argument to 
preve the success of Chinese labor? Mr. Mason states 
that the Company are not sending out as many gross 
of goods per week as they did car-loads twelve months 





ago. Now, in the first place, the Company never sent 
out even three car-loads of finished work per week as 
an average, for that would represent the labor of about 
2,000 men, instead of 200, which was about the average 
number employed; while three gross per week will not 
represent the labor of two men. Iam really ashamed 
of myself for taking the trouble to answer such a 
jumble of inconsistencies, and were it not that the 
article appears in the Christian Union, I should con- 
sider it beneath the notice of an intelligent reader. 
The American laborers that are displaced by this im- 
portation of Chinese labor have abundant scope for 
their talent and muscle, for skilled labor never yet 
went unemployed in this country; and the inhabitants 
of Beaver Falls accept Chinese labor as a boon which 
has retained for their town a large and productive 
industry, which, but for this, would necessarily have 
been abandoned. Real estate in the town is con- 
stantly increasing in value, as Mr. Mason would find 
out if he were to go there and try to purchase. 

‘‘Mr. Mason mentions the fact that there are on the 
Pacific coast 4,200 Chinese prostitutes; but he does not 
mention the fact that it is not the Chinese alone who 
support this crowd of prostitutes, but the motley 
throngs of other nationalities who reside there. 

“T am not a Jover of the Chinese, but I do believe in 
any legitimate means of promoting the manufacturing 
interest of our country, and can find no words of re- 
buke too scathing for the narrow minds that will 
carp at the introduction of any honest labor te pro- 
mote that interest. John Chinaman, as far as my ob- 
servation goes, is ambitious, intelligent, and quick to 
learn. He comes to this country, learns our language 
and customs, attends our churches, and hears of the 
one God, and a crucified Saviour who died to save all 
men; and if he returns to his own country, he goes there 
with enlarged ideas, and the seeds of civilization and 
Christianity implanted in his breast. 

“Every great reform has to be worked out graduatly 
in its own way. We cannot force the world to adopt 
our individual theories and fancies. But 1 can see no 
surer method of evangelizing a great and glorious na- 
tion—a nation which once ranked the highest im the 
mechanic arts when other European nations were 
groveling in the lowest degradation of barbarism— 
than this very importation of Chinese labor. It has 
been proved that, as servants, artisans, capitalists, mer- 
chants and shippers, the Chinese are equal to every 
emergency, and are honest in the discharge of their 
duty toward their employers and business associates. 
What more can we ask? Let us get skillful labor 
wherever we can, and as cheap as we can; let us manu- 
facture everything which this great world needs to 
supply its many necessities and luxuries; let the miner 
delve deep in the bowels of the earth, bringing up the 
precious ore; let the reaper go forth on the broad fields 
and prairies; let the woodman’s ax ring in the heart of 
the forest. Thus shall our great American continent 
work out its destiny, and give a home to the over- 
crowded, ill-paid, and ill-fed laborers of all nation- 
alities.”’ 
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MAC’S RIDE. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


N the spring of 1865, a clerk in one of the de- 
partments at Washington, ‘‘a young man by the 
name of"’ McGuire, but familiarly known as ‘“‘ Mac," 
applied, through a friend, to the provost-marshal for a 
pass, in order to cross the Potomac for a ride. He had 
been ill, and required the recreation for his health. He 
received the pass, and dashed gaily off toward George- 
town, presenting, on that occasion, quite a gallant 
appearance for a civilian, being handsomely dressed 
with a half military hat, cavalry boots and silver spurs, 
and ‘being mounted on a fleet and fiery steed. The day 
was beautiful, as only an early spring day can be, in 
Washington, and as our cavalier passed into the sub- 
urbs, and out into the co ntry, the delicate scent of 
the springing grass under foot, and of the bursting 
buds overhead, the healing balm of the air, the tender 
warmth of the sunshine, the light and easy action of 
his horse, all filled and thrilled him with a fine joy of 
convalescence. But just in the height of bis joyances 
his annoyances began. He had turned a little aside 
from the road to water his horse at a spring, and while 
he halted there, astranger, who had been following him 
for some little time, rode up, looked at him sharply, 
and then brusquely asked who he was, and where he 
was going. ‘Ido not know that it is any of your busi- 
ness, sir, nor what authority you have to question me.” 
This was said rather savagely—the stranger seemed a 
little alarmed, and putting spurs to his horse, galloped 
back towards Georgetown, while Mac continued his 
way toward the Chain-bridge. He had scarcely made 
a half mile when he heard horses yalloping behind 
him, and presently two Federal officers dashed past, 
wheeled, and faced him, with cocked pistols and men- 
acing countenances. Mac drew rein in angry astonish- 
ment, and was about to demand the reason of this 
banditti-like proceeding, when one of the officers 
seemed to recognize him, and laughing, said, ** Excuse 
me, I took you for another man."’ The three then rode 
on together, pleasantly chatting, crossed the Chain- 
bridge, passed Fort Marcy, and went some three or 
four miles beyond, out into old, desolated Virginia. 
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Suddenly, Mac perceived that a change had come o'er 
the spirit of the day. It grew sombre, and a little 
chill, with prospects of rain, and, taking leave of his 
companions, he turned, and rode homeward at full 
speed. So intent was he on getting back with a dry | 
skin, that he dashed through Fort Marcy and down the 
hill, toward the Chain-bridge, without drawing rein. 
Coming to a fork of the road, he noticed some cavalry, 
halted, but held on his way, and though he presently 
heard them galloping behind him, not dreaming that 
they could have anything to do* with him, he kept 
bravely on till he also heard pistol shots, and bullets 
began to whiz around his ears. Then thinking that 
matters were getting a little serious, he wheeled and 
found he was being pursued by a whole company of 
cavalry. He threw up his hands in token of surrender. 
His pursuers dashed up and formed a hollow square 
about him, while the officer in command saluted him, 
with a sort of grim courtesy, and addressed him as 
colonel. “ Colonel!’’ exclaimed our innocent civilian, 
now thoroughly irritated, “‘ What in thunder do you 
mean?’ and I am sorry to say that he then, and at 
other times during that trying day, made use of some 
strong expressions which he never learned at Sunday 
school. ‘t Who do you take me to be?” he fiercely de- 
manded. The officer smiled, a ‘ wise, slow smile.” 
‘““Ah, I know you very well, colonel. We all know 
you. There is but one of your sort. How’s your 
health, colonel ?—wounds quite healed, I hope? Fine 
horse that, and you ride him gallantly, by jove.” 

Mac, for all answer, triumphantly produced his pass. 
Another knowing smile from the captain of cavalry, 
as he examined it. ‘‘Good name in Washington. May 
I ask, colonel, how long you have been McGuire?'’e 
Just here, a one-eyed Irish soldier, on guard at the 
bridge rushed up, discharged at the prisoner a frantic 
volley of oaths, and claimed the privilege of shooting 
him on the spot, for having “shot out me eye at 
Centreville.” He actually levelled his musket at Mac, 

®,nd obliged him to ask the protection of his captors, 

who commanded the irate Irishman to return to his 
post and keep the peace. In a few moments our be- 
wildered hero was allowed to proceed, but with the full 
cavalry escort. He rode in sullen silence over the 
bridge he had crossed so gaily. That very morning he 
arrived on the shore, the captain commanded a halt, 
and called into anxious consultation a colonel of artil- 
lery there stationed. This officer, after keenly und 
somewhat severely scrutinizing the prisoner, stepped 
up to him, and said, with an air of stern importance, 
“Colonel, you will be pleased to dismount here and 
walk into town.” 

“Colonel,’’ responded Mac, with quite as stern and 
lofty an air, “I shall not be pleased to do any such 
thing. I have been ill lately, and am not able to walk 
so far. Besides, my horse is a borrowed one, and I am 
bound to return it to its owner; moreover, I deny your 
right to interfere with mein any way. On the whole, 
I decline to dismount."’ There followed a whispered 
consultation among the officers, and finally it was con- 
cluded to send the contumacious ‘“colonek’’ under a 
double escort of cavalry and infantry to Georgetown. 
Arrived here, Mr. McGuire underwent a severe ex- 
amination before the provost-marshal. That officer 
seemed to credit his story as little as the others, but to 
feel for him the sympathy of a generous foeman. ‘I'll 
tell you what I'll do for you, colonel,” he said: “I'll 
allow you to dismount, and go into Washington in the 
horse-car, to avoid publicity and spare your feelings.” 

But this gracious consideration was ungraciously re- 
ceived by Mac, who was resolved to stick to his horse. 
It was a tempting animal, and those were confiscating 
times. So he was marched on, still with his extraordin- 
ary escort of cavalry and infantry, and followed by an 
excited crowd, to the office of General Auger, then 
commanding at Washington. There they found Col- 
onel Taylor, aide-de-camp, a very polite officer, who 
said: ‘‘ Well, colonel, what can I do for you?”’ By 
this time Mac was tired of making explanations and 
asseverations, so only answered, “‘I am a prisoner; I 
don't know for what. I have nothing to say.’’ Colonel 
Taylor, not knowing what to do with him, sent him, 
still with his escort, to the provost-marshal’s office. 
When put in charge of the officers of that department, 
he again indignantly demanded to know for what he 
was held in arrest, and marched about from pillar to 
post in this ridiculous manner. Here he hardly met 
with such gentle courtesy as was shown him at the last 
halting place. He was advised to refrain from asking 
questions or making remarks—good advice, probably, 
but the form of speech was a little objectionable. It 
was—* You keep your mouth shut.’ Then the blood 
of a freeborn, loyal American citizen was up in our 
friend Mac, and he answered: ‘No ninety-three dol- 
lars a month man, no military upstart, like you, has a 
right to order me to keep my mouth shut. I will speak 
when and as I please, and I again demand an explana- 
tion of this outrageous treatment.” 

This produced some sensation, but both resentment 
and remonstrance were in vain. Officers and men con- 
tinued to crowd around the prisoner, some abusing 
him, some joking and quizzing him. 

The next actor that appeared on the scene was a 
courier, booted and spurred, and covered with dust, 
who came hurrying in, and handed some papers to the 
officer in command. While his despatches were being 
examined, this courier, who was a Virginia scout, pro- 

-ceeded to closely inspect Mr. McGuire. He then con- 
ferred with the officers, who again came about the 





prisoner, addressed him as “colonel,” or ‘‘ general,” 


asked about the state of his wounds, and advised him 
to ‘own up,” as everybody recognized him, and his 
“little McGuire game"’ was “played out."’ He re- 
ceived all these graceful pleasantries in sullen, almost 
stupefied silence, convinced at last of the fact that his 
tormentors were too much for him, and that the day’s 
run of luck was against him. At iength there came 
another stir; the cavalry and infantry began to form, 
and poor Mac learned that he was about to be marched 
to the old Capitol prison. This, in the delicate state of 
his health, was a little appalling, and he was about to 
try a few more desperate expostulations, when a friend, 
an officer of high rank in the War Department, hap- 
pened in, recognized him, swore stoutly to his identity, 
and released him on the spot—though a dozen men had 
been ready to take solemn oath that he wasn't he, but 
quite another man—a most desirable personage to 
capture and to hold. 

1 was reminded of this little story, by a * personal,” 
which appeared in one of our morning papers a week 
or 80 ago. 

“General Moseby, late of the Confederate Service, is 
in town, and stopping at the St. James." 

It was this gallant rebel raider that Mr. McGuire was 
taken for on that spring day when he went on his 
memorable pleasure ride over into Virginia—a ride 
which for misadventures and misunderstandings can 
only be compared with the immortal equestrian excur- 
sion of John Gilpin to Edmonton, and beyond. It 
was altogether a curious case of mistaken identity, and 
the stranger whom our friend first encountered on 
that eventful morning was probably the man who in- 
formed on him and made all the trouble. 





PUT-OFFERS. 
BY OLIVE THORNE, 


F there is any small domestic vice more exasper- 
ating than the habit of putting off, I have yet to 
suffer from it. 

Moreover, it’s frightfully common. The man who 
does things when they are wanted is about as rare as 
a white blackbird; and as precious, I was going to 
say. 

Perhaps you think I'm extravagant with my big 
words, and magnify trifles. Isn’t our life made up of 
trifles, I should like to know ? and—but I will not 
argue, I'll illustrate. 

To begin with: there is my stove-handle. Didn't I 
worry, and groan, and work, over that tormenting bit 
of iron, which was too big, and would slip off at the 
critical moment, letting the coals down, and obliging 
me to have the whole stove cleared out, my carpet 
covered with ashes, and my temper—well, tried. Didn't 
I endure this annoyance for two blessed years, and 
when, at last, the rod wore so smooth that I could only 
shake it by screwing a small vise to it—then, I say, 
didn’t John take it down to a blacksmith, and in one 
hour have a new handle made that works perfectly ? 
Isn't that exasperating, I should like to know? 

And then, didn’t my door-latch get out of order, and 
didn't I have to keep it locked, and jump up a dozen 
times an hour to let in this one, and let out that one; 
and at last, when the Great Mogul brought chisel and 
screw-driver and fairly got at it, didn’t he fix it in five 
minutes? 

And didn't my extension-table get tight, so that 
Bridget could not open it alone, and didn’t I have to 
leave my work every time that obstinate piece of oak 
had to be set, and pull, and jerk, and drag till my pa- 
tience and my strength gave out? And after three 
months of this trial of temper, didn’t John just take a 
bit of soap, rub the slides, and, behold! a baby could 
open it. 

And there is my carpet. Didn't it come home when I 
was out, and Bridget stupidly let the man go back, and 
my parlor all in confusion, and I expecting Mrs. Fussy 
on every train! And that evening didn’t I ask John 
to help me put it down, and didn’t he stretch a breadth 
or two, and then give it up with a groan, saying that 
we could never get the wrinkles out, and he would 
stop and send up the man in the morning. And not- 
withstanding the lessons I ought to have learned in 
years of experience, didn’t I sit all the next day expect- 
ing that man, and start at every ring of the door-bell? 
And when John came home at night didn’t he say, in 
the blandest tone: ‘‘ Oh, my dear, I really forgot about 
that carpet man. I'll stop to-morrow.”’ And didn’t 
another day pass away, and John come home with an- 
other good excuse—he was too busy—though it came 
out during the evening that he had not been too busy 
to spend half an hour in a sale stable, looking at a 
promising young horse—which he did not want to 
buy. 

Well, I hope nobody will think I am setting up fora 
model, but I shut my teeth together and said nothing, 
though sharp and bitter speeches fairly crowded to my 
lips. . But in my heart I made a vow, namely, to put it 
down myself, and shame him. 

So the next day while the children were in school, 
with what awkward help I could get from Bridget (she 
drove the tacks), I stretched it myself, put in the fur- 
niture, regulated the room, and went to bed with a 
headache—not to speak in polite society of a back- 
ache—for the rest of the day. And when John came 
home, and I expected he would sink through the floor 
with shame, he coolly remarked: “ Well, I shouldn’t 
have thought you eould make it look so well.” 

Many & woman suffers from petty annoyances all her 
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life, because her husband is a put-offer in matters re- 
lating to ber comfort, though in business he is prompt 
and energetic. Isman made for “ business,’ 1 wonder? 
Somehow I have a dim idea—probably a relic of my 
youthful fancies—that business was made for man. 

Instances crowd upon me. I could fill columns with 
them, but I will only tell one more. 

I had the stove blacked and made ready for my room. 
John and the man carried it up-stairs and stood it in 
the hall. But something was not just right—I believe 
the oil-cloth was not tacked.down. So John said he 
would leave it until the next evening. The next even- 
ing he was tired; the next—well, 1 forget, but there 
was a good excuse. Meantime, my room was cold; 1 
had to take my work into the parlor, which, of course, 
was soon half full of Robbin’s blocks, trains of cars, 
wooden villages, sets of ten-pins, etc., indispensable to 
his happiness. At last | grew desperate, and, as usual, 
went to the kitchen for aid. With Bridget’s help, I 
lifted the stove in to its place, and then attached the 
pipe. Now, I never touched stove-pipe before, and I 
had a sort of horror of it, because 1 noticed that it 
generally goes together with hard pounding and 
harder words. I always take my nerves to the other 
end of the house when men fit stove-pipe or bring in a 
piano. Therefore, it was in a faint-hearted, hopeless 
sort of a way that I took hold of the ugly black things. 
Of course, the obstinate cylinders wouldn't do what 
was expected of them; so, to my amazement, they 
slipped together in the most amiable way. Wesquared 
the stove around, put on the pipe, and the thing was 
done. 

Well done, too, though I say it, and I did get the 
seam of the pipe in front at first, and my handscracky, 
and my dress all stove-blacking, and my carpet all 
soot. 

But the worst thing I got in that exploit was a bard 
feeling towards Put-offers. 





OUR GIRLS ABROAD, 


Lonpnon, August 25, 1872. 
My Dear H.: 
N going about Edinburgh, we went, of course, 
to Holyrood House, and 1 was as deeply interested 
in the rooms of Queen Mary as if she had left them the 
day before, instead of three hundred years ago. We 
looked through the door and down the staircase up 
which the conspirators came when they killed Rizzio. 
We all stood in the little supper-room (still hung with 
the same tapestry) where the deed was done, and we 
went through the same rooms through which he was 
dragged, and looked at the spot where he was left 
lying all night at the head of the stairs, and realized it 
allover again. But perhaps the thing which touched 
me most with a tender interest for the poor queen was 
seeing her “ baby-basket"’ for her boy, afterward 
James VI. Then they showed us her work-box, and a 
piece of embroidery done by her own hand. We all 
agreed upon one thing, as we stood in the low, dark, 
and not very large rooms—that royalty was not very 
splendidly lodged in those days, and that many of our 
middle-class people now live as well as queens did 
then. 

We made an expedition from Edinburgh to Haw- 
thornden and Roslyn—the former not 80 very interest- 
ing, but curious, because of the caverns and passages 
cut into the rock on which the old, and part of the 
new, house is built. The real pleasure of that trip 
commenced in the walk from Hawthornden to Roslyn. 
For a mile we wound along on the banks of the Esk, 
sometimes on the edge of precipices a hundred feet 
high, overlooking the stream below, and then, cross- 
ing, we went through deep woods, ferny and deli- 
ciously cool, till we came out on open fields, with the 
ruins of Roslyn Castle before us, and the chapel on a 
hill at our right. The Castle is so entirely ruined that 
I did not stop to see it, but merely went under the still 
perfect arched gateway, and kept on to Roslyn Chapel. 
This is entirely preserved, and is used on Sundays. It 
is very small, and, architecturally speaking, is clumsy. 
The pillars look too large in proportion to the build- 
ing, and there is none of that effect of depth which is 
one of the greatest charms of Gothic interiors. But it 
is covered with exquisite carving in every possible 
place, and I forgot all the clumsiness as I went dream- 
ing about, repeating Scott’s poem of ‘ Rosabelle,” and 
using my opera-glass to bring down the “ pillars, fo- 
liage bound,”’ nearer to my eyes. The pavement im 
one place sounded hollow, under a stone where the 
guide said the founder of the chapel was buried. I 
fell to wondering if he were still in armor, and whether 
it could be bright enough to glimmer now—father will 
remember the poem, and understand that. Then I re- 
membered the lines: 

* Tt glared on Roslyn’s castled rock, 
It reddened all the copsewood glen ; 
"Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 
*Twas seen from caverned Hawthornden.” 


We had just come from *‘ caverned Hawthornden,” 
through the glen, past Roslyn's castled rock, and, as 
we drove away, we saw Dryden’s grove of oak. I re- 
peated the whole poem to Marian, as we sat waiting 
for the rain to cease. And how can I sufficiently thank 
that dear old father of mine for repeating poems to 
us when we were “little dots," instead of telling us 
“bear stories!"" I learned a great deal of Scott merely 
in that way; and it is a constant delight tome now. I 
think, if people understood how much children enjoy 
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the rhythm and music of such poetry, and what an 
undying impression the picturesqueness of it makes 
upon their young minds, they would oftener read it to 
them, instead of trashy stories; and so, perhaps, there 
would be less demand for trashy stories when they 
were grown up. 

On the 9th we went to Abbotsford—Scott's home. I 
was interested more, I think, in seeing the gun which 
he had carried, and the shoes he had worn last, with 
the impression of his feet still visible through the 
leather, than in anything else. The house was too 
new-looking, and the things too much put up and stiff 
in their array, to bring many close personal associa- 
tion to one’s mind. The view of ‘fair Tweed side” 
from the windows was very lovely. Afterward we 
went to Dryburgh Abbey, where he is buried; and as 
we crossed the Tweed in a little ferry-boat, I dipped 
my hand into the water with a—well, with a fecling—a 
poetical one, perhaps. We drove to Dryburgh with 
the Eildon hills in sight all the way; they are cleft in 
three, and I recognized them instantly from his de- 
scription. This abbey is less interesting than Melrose. 
Scott is buried, with his wife and son and son-in-law, 
Lockhart, in the end of one of the aisles, which is still 
very perfect. The most delightful part of the drive 
was after we neared Melrose. It was in the edge of 
the long, slow twilight (so much longer than ours at 
home!) and, although the abbey is in the town, there 
is a graveyard round it; and it is so walled in that, as 
soon as we entered the gate, the seclusion and stillness 
fell round us as perfectly as if we were in the depths 
of a wood. No Catholic ever visited a shrine with 
more devotion than I entered the ruined aisles of Mel- 
rose. Every inch of it was known to me through 
Scott, and I had looked at pictures of it ever since I 
was twelve years old, but had never thought to see it. 
It is the most beautiful specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture in Scotland, and it is infinitely more impressive 
and pathetic from its ruined state. I went about still 
and open-eyed, like a child, with every sense on the 
qui vive, and felt the beauty of the twilight, the scent 
of the grass under foot, the waving of the ivy in the 
wind, the over-arching sky, and all the mystery shed 
about it by age and association—all sunk into my soul. 
It is a part of me now. I went again next day, and 
sat on ‘‘a marble stone (a Scottish monarch slept be- 
low’’), and read the Lay of the Last Minstrel (the be- 
ginning of the second canto), and verified his close de- 
scription; and then, on a ruined column in the nave, 
where Scott is said to have sat when he wrote the de- 
scription, that I might see the whole as he saw it—the 
grave of “the wondrous wizard Michael Scott,’’ the 
east oriel, the steel-clenched postern door. 








The founder of Methodism in America, Rev. Philip 
Embury, who died a hundred years ago, is to be gratefully 
remembered by the denomination, through its National Asso- 
ciation of Local Preachers, which is now taking steps to erect 
asuitable monument over his grave, in Cambridge. 

The Congregational and Presbyterian Churches at 
Battle Creek, Mich., have united their forces, and installed 
the Dutch Reformed minister of the place as their pastor—a 
practical union of Christians that ought to be imitated in 
every little town and village which has its two or three en- 
feebled congregations of different denominations; and there 
are plenty of them. 





To read that in one county of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants in the State of New York, seventy per cent. of the 
people are * altogether in ignorance of the first principles of 
Christianity, and thousands never hear the Divine name men- 
tioned,” is startling; yet this statement (as the reports have 
it) was made at the recent missionary convention of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of New York. What county is referred to? 

The theological students in the seminaries of the 
United States and Canada are invited to unite in a concert of 
prayer on the first Wednesday in March, at ten A.M., that 
their zeal and piety may be increased, that they may become 
successful ambassadors of the cross of Christ, and that a 
larger number of young men may devote themselves to the 
Gospel ministry. This invitation comes from one of the Chi- 
cago seminaries. 

Italy is now placed upon the list of the mission fields 
of the American Board. We learn from the Congregationalist 
that Rev. W. 8. Alexander is to be transferred from Austria 
to the new mission, and that another missionary is to be sent 
there as soon as possible to take hold of the work with him. 
This is an opportune moment to take this step, and if judi- 
ciously conducted, by avoiding the sectarian differences and 
jealousies that unhappily exist among the Protestants in 
Rome, the Board’s move into Italy will have the pillar of pro- 
mise before it. The American and Foreign Christian Union 
has withdrawn from that field, leaving it clear to its sister 
society. 


In the address of the Council of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference to the Churches of the denomination in 
this eountry, a favorable view is taken of its growth and pro- 
gress, and some valuable suggestions made respecting its 
future work. The Council favors the collection of church 
statistics, such as the average attendance for public worship, 
amounts of monies collected and their objects, number of 
Sunday-school scholars and teachers, etc., in order “ to.edu- 
cate the rising generation in the conduct of religious institu- 
tions, to banish the listlessness that comes from ignorance of 
existing con@tions, and to awaken a new life among the con- 
gregations.” The Unitarian missionary efforts have been 
ameagureably successful, and at the last Convention the sum 





of $100,000 was voted to continue them, and $50,000 proposed 
for the completion of the National Unitarian Church in 
Washington ; but the Boston fire unfortunately crippled many 
of the most generous supporters of the church projects, and 
what the Convention wished to do must be postponed for the 
present. ™ 


A free service for the people has just been opened at 
the Harvard Rooms, 42nd Street and Sixth Avenue, in this 
city, under the auspices of St. Paul's Reformed Congregation, 
particularly for the benefit of the large number of families in 
that neighborhood who are not fixed in any church home. 
This is a disinterested and gratuitous enterprise, and calls for 
hearty sympathy and encouragement. The services, which are 
held in the afternoon, are conducted by Rev. Dr. A. R. 
Thompson, pastor of the church mentioned. 


At Bethlehem, Penn., is the principal Moravian set- 
tlement in this country, and a unique and interesting com- 
munity itis. Well to do in this world’s goods, the members 
devote their large receipts almost exclusively to church and 
eaucational purposes. Their house of worship is large, and 
the regular congregation of the village averages a thousand 
members, who are divided into choirs or societies. One is 
composed of children; another of boys and girls; another of 
unmarried women, and still another of married people; and 
each of these societies has its meetings and love feasts, from 
time to time, which are generally delightful social occasions. 
The Moravians give heed to their music, for a huge choir 
leads the congregation, and singing occupies a large partion 
of the service. 








The feeling in the Established Church of Scotland 
over the recent appointment, by the Crown, ef Rev. Dr. Wal- 
lace to the Chair of Church History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has found expression in such a form that an ecclesias- 
tical tempest may grow out of the case. As stated in these 
columns a few weeks since, Dr. Wallace's appointment created 
surprise and indignation in the Scotch Church, as he was popu- 
larly regarded as a pronounced free-thinker, and far from a 
true Presbyterian. So strong was the sentiment in many quar- 
ters that the Commission of that Church met lately, and voted 
to ask the Government to cancel the appointment; or, if this 
were denied, to report to the General Assembly the propriety 
of electing a Professor of its own for the Church's students in 
the University. This is taking important action; and if the 
next Assembly finds itself compelled to adopt the suggestion 
of the Commission, and ignore the Royal appointment, there 
promises to be a stir in this quarter, which would be at least 
enlivening. Dr. Wallace has subscribed the formula of assent 
to the Church’s confession of faith—a necessary preliminary 
to his induction. 


The usual method by which churches generally 
secure their pastors is very pertinently criticized by some of 
our exchanges, The Christian Register is of the opinion that 
by the system of indiscriminate “ candidating,’’ now almost 
universal, half the Sundays are practically thrown away, so 
far as the object in view is concerned, in hearing men as can- 
didates whom the parish would not think of inviting to settle; 
or, on the other hand, the people are bewitched with inflated 
expectations by hearing sermons from “ star’’ preachers who 
would not accept their call. The Watchman and Reflector, the 
excellent organ of the Boston Baptists, joins in with the 
observation that nothing could be more absurd than hearing 
a candidate but once, with no opportunity for acquaintance 
on either side. It mentions a church near by which heard 
over seventy candidates, and then “ picked up a crooked 
stick.’”” The Register suggests that congregations hereafter 
make a more careful preliminary inquiry about the record, 
standing and qualifications of candidates before hearing them ; 
that engagements be made for at least two Sundays; and that. 
members should endeavor to become personally acquainted 
with the preacher before calling him. 





The Quarterly Conference of the Congregational 
Churches in this vicinity is usually the occasion of an instruct- 
ive and interesting debate on some living topic. At the ses- 
sion, held in Rev. Dr. Scudder’s Church, Brooklyn, last week, 
“the use of the Bible in public worship, responsive reading, 
and expository preaching,’’ was the subject announced for 
consideration, and several prominent pastors took part in the 
discussion. The fact that the Book of Psalms is read respon- 
sively in Drs. Storrs’s and Buddington's Churches added to the 
interest of the debate. Rev. Dr. George Bacon, of Orange 
Valley, N. J., who had proposed the topic, observed that it 
was particularly timely now in view of the many attacks that 
are made on the Scripture from every quarter, and expressed 
the belief that there could be no better way to give the rising 
congregations and generations a strong grasp on the Bible 
than by making it prominent in public worship. In fact, it 
was, in some respects, a diyinely-inspired book of worship, 
and was used as such by the earlier Christians. The speaker 
appeared to favor responsive reading ; but where the minister 
was expounding the Scrintures, he objected to the congrega- 
tions holding the Bible and following him. This last idea 
brought out Dr. Storrs, who thought that the practice en- 
abled the people to localize the passages explained. Dr. Tay- 
lor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, was very partial to exposi- 
tory preaching, as the minister thus seems to set before his 
hearers the very mind and meaning of God himself. Dr. 
Adams, of Orange, also added his voice in favor of both ex- 
pository and responsive reading of the Bible; and the drift of 
the addresses generally was in this direction. It happens that 
many English Congregationalists are just now advocating the 
introduction of some sort of a liturgical service into their 
churches; and the English Independent publishes weekly a 
lively discussion and correspondence on the subject. No 
radical change is probable there, however, although one 
chapel is mentioned where the “proper psalms” of the day 
are chanted, and the ‘‘Amens”’ intoned. 


The “ Congregational House” in. Boston is at length 
finished and dedicated ; and the event calls for the congratu- 
lations of the denomination from New England to its most 
distant outposts. Wednesday, February 13, was the day the 
new “ head-quarters ” were opened, and varied and interesting 
were the services on the occasion. But first a description of 
the building ; It is located at the corner of Beacon and Somer- 
set Streets—a conspicuous position—-and upon the site, it is 
stated, of the first stone house built in Boston, about 1663. The 
estate waa purchased, in 1871, by the Congregational Associa- 
tion for nearly $300,000, and the structure on it has since been 
enlarged and reappointed, at an additional expense of $190,000. 





The exterior is not architecturally imposing, but substantial, 
the main building being of granite, with wings which inclose 
in the rear a fire-proof library, large enough for one hundred 
thousand volumes to be shelved under its roof. The ground- 
floor is for stores, which bring in a rental of $25,000—a sum 
that pays the interest on the mortgage, with a surplus for 
other purposes. Upon the upper floors the various socteties 
are to be accommodated with ample quarters—the American 
Board, the American Missionary Association, the Congrega- 
tional Union, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
the Congregational Association, and the City Missionary 
Society. The Congregationalist will also have its offices in the 
building. Upon the third floor is “ Pilgrim Hall,” with seats 
for five hundred persons, and, doubtless, it will be often filled. 
Ample and convenient, the new “ House” is a worthy enter- 
prise, and stands a fitting monument to its steadfast promo- 
ters and generous contributors. 

The dedication of the “ House” brought an overflow- 
ing audience to Pilgrim Hall. Hon. E. 8S. Tobey presided 
on the occasion, and made a happy speech, in which he cha- 
racterized the new building as a monument to the principles 
and policy of the Fathers, and expressed the hope that this in- 
stitution would tend to promote more intimate personal rela- 
tions, and strengthen the bonds of sympathy and friendship 
among the Congregational brethren. Rey. Dr. Budington, of 
Brooklyn, then followed, with the principal address of the 
afternoon, in his felicitous manner, extracts from which we 
hope to be able to give in another issue. Perhaps the most 
interesting incident of the services was the presentation, by 
Rev. Dr. Dexter, of a memorial of the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
shape of a stone, taken from the ruins of the Manor House of 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, England, where William Brew- 
ster, the younger, gathered about him the little church which, 
driven from England by persecution, finally emigrated to 
America in the Mayflower. Dr. Timothy Gordon also added, 
as a testimonial, a large piece of Plymouth Rock, the largest, 
he said, that would ever be parted with again. The audience 
was further entertained with addresses from Gov. Wash- 
burn, Professor Park of Andover, Deacon Farnsworth, and 
others. 








FOREIGN. 

The latest English religious papers come to us filed 
with indignation at the tone of the Roman Catholic ich- 
bishop's recent address at Sheffield. He openly declared and 
defended the doctrine of subordinating his loyalty to his 
country to his loyalty to the Pope. First a Romanist, then an 
Englishman! Very naturally such double-faced patriotism is 
resented by every true Briton who believes that Christ and 
one’s country is not a conflicting allegiance. 


Father Hyacinthe has a new field open before him. 
The Grand Council of Geneva having decided that hence- 
forth the parishioners shall elect their own curates, the Libe- 
ral Catholics there have voted, by a large majority, to offer 
the eloquent pére the important living of that city, and are 
confident of securing him. He had already been expected at 
Geneva, to deliver a series of lectures on the present state 
and the future of the Roman Church and the Papacy. Hya- 
cinthe’s true place is Paris; but as he is just now without an 
organized following, his influence may be more potent elsc- 
where in building up a strong anti-Papal body within the 
Catholic Church, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that*he will 
not refuse the flattering invitation from Geneva. 


The old Huguenot Church of France, which lately 
held a Synod, after generations of suppression, drew from 
Thiers@he remark: “If all Frenchmen were Huguenots, a 
republic might be easily established in France; and Guizot, 
who is a member of the body, said ef it: “I have been pres- 
ent for more than sixty years at many parliamentary strug- 
gles, in which the first orators of France were engaged, and 
I have never seen any which had a more elevated or a more 
dignified character, or which was more remarkable for form 
and substance.”’ 


The creed adopted by the Huguenot Synod, and to 
be hereafter signed by every pastor at his ordination, was in 
these words: “The Protestant Church of France proclaims 
the sovereign authority of Holy Scripture in matters of faith, 
and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son 
of God, who died for our offenses, and rose again for our jus- 
tification. It preserves and maintains, as the basis of its teach- 
ing, its worship and its discipline, the great Christian facts 
which are expressed in its religious solemnities and in its lit- 
urgies, more especially in the confession of sins, the apostles’ 
creed, and the liturgy of the holy communion.” 





A glimpse of religious life in the north of England is 
given us by Rev. Newman Hail, in a recent letter of his to the 
Tribune, which comes like sunshine out of the mass of corre- 
spondence that fills our daily journals. Mr. Hall has been 
making a preaching and lecturing tour in the county of Dur- 
ham, and at Darlington he found himself in a thriving town of 
about 30,000 inhabitants, which isa sort of head-quarters of the 
Society of Friends. Many of these are persons of wealth and 
well-deserved influence, who, in the midst of their engrossing 
business, take time for personal activity in the support of 
mission stations among the poor, temperance societies, and 
and similar good works. ‘‘I had much pleasure,’’ says the 
writer, “in being a worshiper at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
where there was a large attendance, though service was held 
in the forenoon of a busy day. Merchants, bankers, trades- 
men, were present, spending an hour and a half in quiet de- 
votion. When I expressed my surprise and satisfaction at 
this, one of them said, ‘ Yes, we make a point of coming, and 
at no loss of time either.’ On the women’s side, and seated on 
the preacher’s bench, was the venerable Hannah Backhouse, 
upward of eighty years of age, the very person who traveled 
for several years in the Western States of America preaching 
theGospel. Her‘voice is still heard sometimes in the meeting, 
and she is daily employed in making visits of mercy among 
the rich and poor.” Mr. Hall also speaks of the three Gurney 
brothers, who employ several thousand workmen, and are 
known far and wide for their large-hearted philanthropy ; and 
mentions a Quaker Sunday-school for adults in Birmingham, 
attended by not less than one thousand men. 


Another pieture, from Mr. Hall's pen, of a wholly 
different phase of the same spiritual life which he witnessed 
among the Darlington Friends, we give in his own words: 
“Stibbington Rectory, near Peterborough, is a low, long, an- 
tique stone dwelling, centuries old, with mullioned windows, 
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all overgrown with creepers and climbing roses. Just across 
the garden ig the parish church, with an old Norman portal 
and massive pillars, and the graves of many generations all 
around. The rector, whom Goldsmith, in “ The Deserted Vile 
lage,” well describes, is beloved by all, known and welcomed 
in every house of the parish, is brother, father, friend, and 
priest. His wife, lately come to bless him and her flock, is one 
of those English women who combine the highest culture with 
the deepest piety and kindliost sympathy. She is never conde- 
scending because always truly sympathizing, and is conscious 
of no distinction when she can give solace to the suffering. I 
saw the barn they had fitted up for the village Sunday-school ; 
and the good rector took me on a pastoral visit to a farm house, 
where, in the vast old chimney-corner, was an old man of 
ninety years, his son of sixty, and a great-grandchild in her 
teens, with a crippled hand. How they welcomed their pastor, 
and how kindly and appropriately he spoke to each of them! 
Wespent a long evening in pleasant talk and psalmody ; and as 
I came away, I again thanked God that he had so many true 
servants in all sections of the Church; and I rejoiced to be 
able to go from one to another, feeling that, in spite of out- 
ward differences, we are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


The significant Gebate which recently took place in 
the French Assembly, in regard to the religious education of 
the people, deserves wider attention than it seems to have re- 
ceived, It arose on the proposition to reconstruct the Superior 
Council, which has hitherto been filled with high officers and 
religious dignitaries, and has had for its object the control of 
education by the clergy. Of course, the Roman Catholic ele- 
ment, which overshadows everything else in France, vigor- 
ously and successfully opposed the scheme of secularizing the 
Council, but the occasion brought out some speeches which 
may yet have their legitimate influence and results. Two 
members, at least, had the courage to face the Assembly and 
denounce clerical domination in the educational system; and 
they were not without applauding supporters. These were 
M. Brisson and M. de Pressensé, the latter of whom is the 
well-known Protestant pastor in Paris. In his speech, which 
was interrupted by the “ Right,”’ and heartily received by the 
*Left,”” he deprecated the mixture of the religious and 
lay elements in the Superior Council, claiming that education 
must be purely outside of sectarian management. He de- 
clared that conscience must not be influenced by official ac- 
tion; that religion was not a social question, and no more 
national than conscience is. He claimed, further, that the 
glergy ought not to be allowed in State Councils, for the reason 
that the true French Church no longer exists—the Church of 
Pascal and Bossuet—but only a church subject to foreign in- 
fluence. The eloquent pastor sat down “amidst prolonged 
applause" on one side, and the visible rage of the clergy on 
the other. We venture to say that, under the Empire, such 
freedom of speech and demonstration would hardly have been 
possible. When a party, however small, applauds sentiments 
like Presseusé’s in the Assembly, the signs are more than 
favorable for the progress of toleration in France. 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Feb. 10, to Monday, Feb. 17.) 

It is now reported that France will be able to pay 
the Germans out of her territory before next August. By 
that time, it is said, four milliards will have been paid, and 
four-fifths of the fifth milliard secured in the treasury. 














Two important Bills have passed the House this 
week, namely, General Butler’s scheme for the distribution 
of the Geneva award, and a bill reducing the postage on 
letters to two cents per half ounce. The passage of the Ge- 
neva Award Bill involved the tabling of a Senate proposition, 
having the same end in view. By general consent, the matter 
is to be submitted to a committee of conference. 


A special message from the President on Friday re- 
mninded Congress that Utah is in a critical condition as con- 
cerns judicial affairs and the administration of the laws within 
the Mormon districts. The trouble arises from a conflict of 
powers between the Federal and Territorial Courts, and the 
President fears that if Congress adjourns without defining 
the powers of the District Courts, turbulence and disorder 
will follow, rendering military interference necessary. 

Before the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, Lord 
Chief-Justice Whiteside presiding, began, on Monday, the 
trial of the Irish Roman Catholic priests who were indicted on 
the report of Justice Keogh, for the exercise of “ spiritual 
intimidation” om voters during the recent Parliamentary 
election. These trials have been looked for with great in- 
terest ; and the acquital of the Rey. Mr. Loftus, on Tuesday, 
was received by the Roman Catholic population with the 
greatest enthusiasm as the promise of a similar finding in the 
cases of the other defendants. 


Having been pronounced entirely out of order as to 
her political functions, by Congressional Committees, Louis- 
iana has suddenly developed a disposition to arrange matters, 
The rival factions are hobnobbing over the proposition that 
a positive Legislature shall be patched up out of the two 
negative ones which have for some weeks been trying, in- 
effectually, to establish a claim to legitimacy. The Wash- 
ington investigation, as we intimated last week, demonstrated 
the fact that a Legislature had been elected, but the Com- 
mittee did not venture to suggest how it could be found, nor 
when found how it could be made available for use. If Louis- 
jana can straighten out her own affairs without further Con- 
gressional interference, it will assuredly be a matter for 
congratulation, 


Senator Pomeroy has asked for and obtained a 
special committee to investigate the charges on which he was 
defeated in the recent late Legislative ballot, at Topeka, 
Kansas. He made a short personal explanation denying, in 
whole and in part, every statement which has been made re- 
garding the corrupt practices with which he was charged by 
Col. Yori, in that extraordinary speech of which we gave a 
sketch two weeks ago. Meanwhile the Pomeroy Investiga- 
tion Committee, at Topeka, has been taking the testimony of 
York, and cross-examining him. He simply reiterates all 
that he said in his dramatic speech prior to the election, and 
gives names of others who were privy to the conspiracy which 
seems to have existed. Seeing that Senator Pomeroy’s term 





expires in a few days, it is scarcely probable that his com- 

mittee can make much out of the case, either for or against. 

It is, however. a rather ynusually good committer, beings 
- 4 aletes - 

éomposed of Messrs. Frelinghuysen, 2 .7-."" Jam, Alcorn, 

Thurman and Vickers. 


After all that has happened of late in this our Re- 
public, it is just a little satisfactory to learn that railroad 
rings are not impossible in that model of monarchies— 
Prussia. It is, probably, not unknown to our readers that 
railways in that kingdom are, in some cases, owned by private 
corporations, and, in other cases, by the State. Public policy 
has all along aimed to secure the whole system, acquiring 
roads by purchase whenever it could, and building new ones 
whenever itseemed likely to pay. The Minister of Commerce, 
Count Itzenflitz, has had the management of the contracts, 
and has, it is charged, given them out to a friend, who has, in 
turn, sublet them for a consideration. The Count is an un- 
popular Conservative, and an investigation has been moved 
in the House of Deputies by Herr Leasker, a representative 
of the Progressive faction. This ring, it will be seen, is 
thoroughly German in its simplicity. The whole amount re- 
alized by the “friend”’ mentioned above was only about 
$70,000, which seems ridiculously small when compared with 
the performances to which we are accustomed here. 





Judge Boardman rendered a decision on Friday 
denying the motion of Stokes’ counsel for a new trial. He 
ruled that affidavits of jurors are not admissible to impeach 
their verdict; that an injury to a prisoner must be real and 
tangible ; that the temporary absence of the prisoner from 
the court room with the consent of his counsel cannot be 
construed as a fatal irregularity; and that this decision is 
final and conclusive so far as these irregularities are con- 
cerned. Probably Stokes’ counsel expected this decision, for 
they were ready at once with an application to Judge Davis 
for a stay of proceedings. This was promptly acted upon, 
and on Saturday a decision favorable to the prisoner was an- 
nounced. The record of the trial now goes before the Genc- 
ral Term of the Supreme Court for revision. Stokes, then, 
has another chance for life. Tried, convicted, and sentenced 
under the rulings of one Judge, he successfully appeals to an- 
other, asking that the law aspects of the case may be referred 
to the commission of two or three Judges, of which the Su- 
preme Court is composed. The case is thus fairly on its way 
to the Court of Appeals. 


Wednesday was the day appointed by law for count- 
ing the electoral vote. At noon, accordingly, the House noti- 
fied the Senate that it was ready, and shortly the Senators, pre- 
ceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms, bearing the votes, entered 
and were seated, Mr. Colfax taking the Speaker’s chair. It 
soon became evident that the operation of counting was not 
destined to be, in this instance, so simple an operation as it 
used to be. There were objection to votes and to certificates, 
and there were propositions from one House which had to be 
amended by the other, and the Senate had to retire to vote in 
its own chamber no less than three times. The votes of 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Louisiana were thrown out as irregu- 
lar—one of the irregularities being three Georgia votes which 
were cast for Mr. Greeley, he being dead at tae time. The 
session was avery long and tedious one, and its complications 
may have weight in the discussion concerning a direct popu- 
lar vote for President, and the abolition of the Electoral Col- 
lege, which must come upere long. We had well-nigh forgot- 
ten to state that Ulysses S. Grant and Henry Wilson were 
declared duly elected, to serve for four years from the 4th of 
next month. 


The letters and receipts signed by Senator Patterson, 
which were introduced before the investigating committee 
by Oakes Ames, were so very conclusive in their character 
that an explanation was hardly looked for at all. He was, 
however, one of the first witnesses called by the Senate Com- 
mittee, and stated in substance that he never knew that he 
was a Crédit Mobilier shareholder. He gave Mr. Ames $3,000 
to invest, and received dividends thereon under the impression 
that the stock was that of the Union Pacific Railroad, in 
which he had made a subsequent investment of $4,000. The 
letter which he wrote to Ames urging him to correct his first 
testimony, and bidding him, if pressed, to say that he, Patter- 
son, was a stockholder, is accounted forin thesame way. Mr. 
Patterson claims to have misunderstood the references to 
stock and dividends, and to have had such confidence in Mr. 
Ames that he signed receipts without noticing to what stock 
he was indebted for the money. The statement is so improb- 
able that it is received with a little more consideration than 
a more plausible one would have been. Sharp business men 
are very apt to be utterly incredulous when told that people 
who are careless in their accounts sometimes sign money obli- 
gations without looking at them. Yet there is no doubt that 
such things are sometimes done. 


General Butler made an attempt, early in the week, 
to secure prompt action upon his Bill increasing the salaries of 
sundry officials, by having it tacked on to the miscellaneous ap- 
propriations. He failed inthis; but the Judiciary Committee 
of the House has reported the Bill giving the President $50,000, 
the Vice-President, members of the Cabinet, and judges of the 
Supreme Court, $10,000 each, and members of Congress, $8,000. 
It will be seen that if the increase for members of Congress 
be left out of the question, that of the other officials does not 
foot up a very startling total. Sixty thousand dollars will 
cover the increase in the latter instance ; but one million will 
not cover it in the other. The Bill, moreover, is retrospective 
as regards Congressmen, giving them $3,000 a year from the 
beginning of the present Congress; while the increased salaries 
of the President and the rest do not begin until the 4th of 
March. That is to say, any Congressman who choses to vote 
for this measure really votes $6,000 to the credit side of his ac- 
count in the Sergeant-at-Arms’ books. It is hardly possible that 
such a Bill can pass both Houses, and yet honorable gentle- 
men are, as we have too good reason to know, only mortal. To 
go out of office with six thousand dollars more in one’s pock- 
et than one had any reason to expect, may well tempt a man 
who has bills to pay, especially if he has lived in Washington 
for any length of time. 


Unpleasantly frequent as ice-gorges have been in 
our northern rivers this winter, it has remained for the Sus- 
quehanna—a stream not usually given to such misdemeanor— 
to show us the ice-gorge in its most dangerous form. Port 

at the head of the tide-water, and only'a fe-v mifles 


from the mouth of the river, is arid bas been, for three wocks 
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or more, in danger of destryction at almost any moment, and 
all along the river, ga far up as Harrisburg, the ‘zo is packed 
14 ¢0lid masses, piling up to a great height in many instances, 
and, apparently, only awaiting a freshet to start on its down- 
ward course. The inhabitants are obliged to hold themselves in 
constant readiness to abandon their houses, as the river may 
burst its bonds at any time. Once or twice already the water 
has risen a few feet at various points, as if to show its power, 
and buildings have been crushed or moved aside by the ice. 
It now secms inevitable that the warm, sunny days, which 
most of us are looking for with pleasure, will be followed by 
lamentable destruction of property along the banks of the 
Susquehanna. The Delaware, in the vicinity of Port Lewis 
and Lackawaxen, is ina similarcondition. At certain points, 
where the river is narrow and crooked, it passes all calcula- 
tion how far or how high the ice and water will go when once 
they are in motion. Unless the inevitable thaw comes in some 
unaccustomed and beneficent shape, we shall have, in a week 
or two, to record a sad tale of disaster and possible loss of 
life. 





Mr. Oakes Ames staid away from Washington long 
enough to raise delusive hopes in certain quarters that be had 
absconded, taking bis memoranda with him. He came back, 
however, 0u Monday, with his * little book,” and was before 
the Poland Committee with it on Tuesday. Up to the last 
moment he displayed some reluctance to produce it. Mr. 
Colfax’s case claimed the first attention of all parties, and 
here are the entries which were read and received in evi- 
dence: *‘ Received of Schuyler Colfax, check for balance, 
$534.72."". Then followed the entry of a check on the Sergeant- 
at-arms for $1,200 given to Mr. Colfax (no date). Next came 
* Colfax, 20 shares Crédit Mobilier, cash $2,000; 7 months 10 
days interest, $86.72; total, $2,086.72 ; less 80 per cent., bonds at 
$97-15.52; paid March 5, $534.72; 2,000 U. P. stock, 2,000 Crédit 
Mobilier stock.” Another book was then produced with this 
entry: * Friday, January 22d, 1869. Paid S. Colfax $60.75 for 
interest on 1,500 certificates U. P. R. R.” The witness stated 
that he had searched carefully, but had not found nor could 
he remember any receipts signed by Mr. Colfax. These en- 
tries were shown to the Committee in support of the evidence 
already given. This testimony, and the cross-examination to 
which it gave rise, occupied the greater part of Tuesday. In 
the evening Mr. Colfax was heard in his own defense. He 
thus accounts for the $1,200 cash with which he is credited at 
the First National Bank. About the middle of June, 1868, he 
received in an unregistered letter, a $1,000 bank-note from 
George F. Nesbitt of this city. This was accompanied bya 
request that the money be used for campaign purposes. The 
remaining $200 was, Mr. Colfax thinks, paid to him by Mr. 
G. W. Mathews, being simply a just debt. This statement 
Mr. Mathews confirms. Mr. Nesbitt is dead, but other wit- 
nesses testify to the main facts as Mr. Colfax states them, and 
a draft for $1,000 was certainly sent to Indiana about that 
time, for campaign expenses. Mr. Dillon, clerk to the Ser- 
geant-at-arms, testified that he had a vague remembrance of 
having paid the $1,200 check to Mr. Ames himself, but a doubt 
was instantly thrown upon his evidence by Mr. Ames, whose 
memorandum showed that in another instance Mr. Dillon's 
memory of a similar transaction was entirely at fault. Here, 
then, are the pros and cons in the case: Mr. Colfax, trusting 
wholly to memory, denies having received the $1,200 check. 
Mr. Ames, memorandum in hand, says that he gave it to him. 
Mr. Colfax accounts fora certain $1,200, but does not show 
that it could not have been derived from Mr. Ames’s check. 
Mr. Colfax’s memory has not, in all cases, proved to be accu- 
rate. Mr. Ames’s memoranda, so far as it has been possible 
to test them, have been fully verified. 

Without any warning whatever, save the chronic 
probability of revolution at any time, Spain has become a 
Republic, and that without any bloodshed, so far as at present 
known. The immediate cause of King Amadeus’ abdication 
was an evident disposition or determination on the part of 
the ministry to override his wishes in the interest of partisan- 
ship. Last November, a general of artillery, Hidalgo by name, 
was appointed to the Captain-Generalship of the Basque Pro- 
vinces. His record, however, during the Military revolts 
under Isabella, in 1866, was such that no officer could consent 
to serve under him, accordingly all the artillery officers re- 
signed as soon as he was appointed. Amadeus, with soldicrly 
sympathy, sided with the officers, and Hidalgo thought best 
to withdraw. The ministry, however, appointed their 
favorite, a few days ago, to a command in Catalonia, where- 
upon the artillery officers again protested and tendered their 
resignations, the King, as before, approving their action. 
This apparently put the ministry on their metal, and appeal 
was made to the Cortes. The appointment of Hidalgo was 
confirmed, and the King shortly thereafter sent in his message 
of abdication, formally declaring that, after maturely con- 
sidering the state of the nation, he is convinced that his occu- 
pancy of the throne can have no permanent influence in pre- 
serving quiet or putting an end to existing intrigues. The 
message was read to the two Houses separately, and a joint 
session followed, whereat a Republican form of government 
was decided upon by a vote of 259 against 82. On Wednesday 
the new Government was elected, with Estanislao Figueras as 
Provisional President, Pi y Margall as Minister of the Interior, 
and Emilio Castelar as Minister of Foreign Affairs. Figueras 
has been the leader of the Republican minority for years, and 
Margall and Castelar have been prominent in the countless 
political crises which have arisen during that time. Ama- 
deus has already gone with his suite to Lisbon, receiving the 
respectful vivas of his late subjects at the stations by the way 
and at the Portuguese frontier. Of course, every one inter- 
ested is asking what will follow. That our readers may be 
able to form an intelligent answer to this question, we may 
remind them that after some years of very precarious tenure 
of the Spanish crown, Queen Isabella, in 1868, fled to France, 
protested against the revolution which compelled her flight, 
and subsequently abdicated in favor of her son, the Prince of 
Asturias. A Provisional Government was proclaimed, which 
remained in power a few months when Serrano was declared 
Regent. In November, 1870, Amadeus expressed his willing- 
ness to accept the throne, and was duly elected by the Cortes. 
His reign has been atroubled one. Ministerial crises succeed- 
ing or accompanying Carlist and other disturbances with per- 
plexing frequency. At present the sentiment of the army, on 
which almost everything depends, is said to be divided; the 
Carlist insurrection is stronger than ever in the north; agents 
of Isabella and her son are intriguing for re-instatement; and 
unless signs are deceptive, Spanish affairs will be in a worse 
condition than ever by the end of the week. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


POPULAR SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 


HE convenient phrase ‘‘ popular science” de- 
scribes the literature and living speech in which 
the results of scientific inquiry are made plain to other 
men than the select, professional investigators them- 
selves. No man can afford to scorn this part of the 
work. The power to communicate knowledge is a test 
of the knowledge itself. The very criterion of physical 
truths is the universal experience of man, and the dis- 
coverer who cannot make others see what he sees is @ 
lunatic, nine times out of ten. It is even not well that 
science should be rehearsed to scientific men only. 
This was partly the case in the Middle Ages, and, as a 
consequence, the flame nearly died out for want of fresh 
fuel. Moreover, the scientists as a class must be kept 
in healthy mental condition by contact with the world 
of human thought. The utterer of popular science, in 
this country at least, does not address a dull and wholly 
ignorant public, but a public of intelligent minds, de- 
voted to other lines of intellectual labor, and quite 
capable, as a whole, to judge him and his work. 

Professor Tyndall justly remarked in his speech at 
the banquet given in his honor, that the enthusiasm 
with which his lectures had been received here,could not 
have been the product of amoment. Heregarded him- 
self as the occasion rather than the cause of it, and was 
sure that a period of preparation had wound up the 
spring of which he only loosed the detent. This pre- 
paration has been going on through the medium of our 
schools and lyceum lectures to a considerable extent; 
but the chief agency has been the books and periodicals 
which have translated to millions of readers even the 
most recondite and difficult of the discoveries and 
theories of modern science. 

We have been led into this train of thought by an in- 
spection of the first volume of Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly, covering the six months which termi- 
nated with the number of last October. What a mar- 
velous activity of thought is epitomized in these pages; 
how signifleant is the wide circulation they have re- 
ceived; and how potent must have been their influ- 
ence upon tho inquisitive minds of our young thinkers! 
No one ean read, for instanoe, the papers of Herbert 
Spencer on the Study of Sociology without being pow- 
erfully affeeted by their trenchant thought and clear, 
convincing style; and what they do in the realm of 
social eeonomy is done in psychelogy by such articles 
as that from the Londen Journal of Psychelogical 
Medicine on the Production of Stupidity in Schools, or 
that of Dr. Blandford on the Physiology of Emotion; 
or that of Dr. Carpenter on the Unconscious Action 
of the Brain; or the summary ef Dr. Despine’s book on 
Moral Contagion. The enumeratien ef these articles, 
to those who have read them, is sufficient to show that 
we do not mean to class them together as a harmonious 
whole, or to intimate that they offer us a satisfactory 
system of mental science. On thecontrary, the liberal 
pages of the Monthly represent all schools of thought, 
though perhaps with seme pardonable editorial lean- 
ings towards the latest, and just new the most rigorous 
school. What we are thankful for, in such publica- 
tions is that they stir up, not settle, deep questions 
which need agitation. They set men thinking; and 
they do this, in the main, with sincerity, candor and 
courtesy. 

In the domain of more exclusively physical science, 
the last year was fruitfui of cloquent expositions, if not 
of striking discoveries. Yet among the latter we must 
mention the astronomica: applications of the spectro- 
scope to the study ot solar phenomena, with atangible, 
if not yet decisiv c, advance towards more accurate views 
of the sun’s constitution and varying conditions, and 
also the spectroscopic measurement of the movements 
of the stars towards oraway from theearth. The latter 
is one of the simplest, yet subtlest, of the uses to which 
this wonderful instrument has been put. It is not, 
however, as mere chronicles of the progress of research 
that journals of popular scienoe are most useful. For 
that work there are special channels provided for each 
branch of inquiry, and leading each to its own public. 
But the great public needs its share of the benefit; and 
it is a happy sign of the times that the labors of the 
study and the laboratory are so speedily made benefi- 
cial to mankind. 


A SOCIETY FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


ROFESSOR CHARLES A. JOY, of Columbia 
College, proposes, in the Journal of Applied 
Chemistry, the following plan, suggested by the obvious 
failure of our college system to promote independent 
research in physical science: 











“Let there be incorporated a society for the promotion of 
scientific research, to consist of a small number of strictly 
scientific trustees, who shall hold the property and appro- 
priate the income to such objects as they deem worthy of aid. 
It would not be strictly a society, but a foundation for the 
purposes specified. Wherever and whenever any per- 
son was known to be engaged in the prosecution of some 
scientific research, the trustees could make him an allowance 
for conducting the inquiry, or to enable him to publish the 
results. Such assistance would often secure important dis- 
coveries. It has often happened that money has been 
raised to found a professorship for a partioularly able man; 
after his death, a person of inferior ability takes his place, 
and thus the object of the donor is defeated. It is, therefore, 
better to put the money into the hands of trustees, selected 
for the purpose, and let them pay the income to those who 
are known to be worthy to receive it.” 








This plan appears to us an extremely simple and 
feasible one. One of the most brilliant and successful 
of American scientific investigators recently said to us 
that he was limited in his experimental inquiries by 
the fact that every new subject taken up cost hima 
hundred dollars or more for materials and apparatus— 
not reckoning the expensive instrumental outfit which 
is required before one can begin the finer physical and 
chemical investigations at all. To a college professor, 
such an outlay isa serious matter; and numerous prom- 
ising subjects have to be laid on the shelf because of 
this vexatious hindrance. ‘‘So enterprises of great 
pith and moment lose the name of action.”’ 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HRISTIAN Unrty.—The heart of the Christian 
Church longs for the fuller realization of its Redeemer’s 
prophetic prayer—* that they may be one.” Yet it may well 
be questioned whether anything is gained by conventions, or 
other apparatus for the purpose of promoting Christian 
union, irrespective of doctrine. They may have their uses, 
social and otherwise, but they render little aid in bringing on 
the era of unity in the visible Church. The bonds of 
Christian love may be strongest along with the fullest recog- 
nition of doctrinal differences—and a recognition, too, of the 
importance of those differences. Identity of sentiment and 
difference of opinion, it has been said, are the elements of a 
pleasant dialogue. Men of strong convictions find their kin- 
dred in spirits of like mold. A clear, strong, tenacious grasp 
of truth will make the Christian heart throb with a warmer 
love tomen. The views which we have been considering are 
such as should lead those who contend most earnestly for the 
truths they hold dear to cultivate large charity, and to take a 
comprehensive view of the broad field of Christian endeavor. 
But let no one think that he is promoting union in the body 
of Christ by advocating laxity of Church order, or by with- 
holding full expression of doctrinal belief.—Journal and Mes- 
senger. 

Roman CATHOLIC WEALTH.—The Roman corres- 
pondent of the Cologne Gazette points out that the religious 
establishments at Rome are far from being so wealthy as is 
generally supposed. The magnificent decorations in the 
churches are for the most part due to the generosity of pri- 
vate benefactors, and the extent of the territory possessed by 
the religious bodies is generally a very insufficient test of 
their actual wealth. Thus two-thirds of the Campagna be- 
longs to Roman monasteries and convents, but this represents 
a very small income, and, even in the more fertile parts of the 
country, the produce of the land attached to religious estab- 
lishments is very insignificant. The Government has collect- 
ed somo statistics on this subject, from which it appears that 
the total number of the religious houses in Rome and the 
Roman province which are to come under the operation of 
the new law is 476—311 of which are monasteries, and the rest 
convents; that the number of their inmates is 8,151; and that 
their total net income, including that derived from factories 
belonging to religious bodies, is 7,192,634 lire. 


A Funny Mistaxke.—A prominent and fun-loving 
resident of New London, Conn., made preparations to attend 
a fireman's masquerade ball at Stafford, taking with him in 
his carpet-bag a dashing uniform for the festive occasion. In 
the cars he sat beside an old gentleman, both placing their 
carpet-bags in the same rack. The old man left the cars first, 
taking with him his new-found friend's bag. Arriving at his 
journey’s end, the first-named gentleman opened his bag to 
exhibit his costume, and to his dismay found the following 
articles: One false shirt-bosom, one spectacle-case resembling 
a castor-oii bean, one bottle of rheumatism medicine, one 
copy of Old Man’s Guide to Glory, one and one-half pounds 
plug tobacco, one tooth-brush, four soiled collars, etc., ete. 


OnE Way TO RiFLE CANNON.—A very pleasant story 
is told here (a Paris correspondent writes) about the Bey of 
Tunis. He wished to have some rifled cannon, and naturally 
addressed himself to a German, who hit upon some old ord- 
nance, which had long been standing on the ramparts of 
Frankfort. The municipality were delighted to find a pur- 
chaser, and sold the pieces at a low price. The guns, of 
course, were not rifled, but this did not hinder the contractor 
from buying them. He sent for a locksmith, and ordered 
him to rifle them, and then to forward them to Tunis. Three 
months afterwards the guns arrived, but what was the asto- 
nishment of the Bey and his artillery committee to find them 
rifled outside ! 


—The very boy you have heard about, who dis- 
obeyed his father and went a-swimming, lives in Richmond, 
and his father said to the wicked boy: ‘*‘ You've been a-swim- 
ming.’’ The wicked boy said: ‘I hain’t."” The pa said: 
“You have, sir, and you have got your shirt on t’other side 
eut.’’ “ Pshaw!” said the wicked boy, “ that shirt got turned 
wrong side out getting over the fence." 


—Improving on the old and very partially adopted 
tungstate of soda, Mr. Donald Nicoll has produced a prepara- 
tion which renders the finest cambrics and muslins, the mate- 
rial of window-blinds, mosquito-curtains—the finer fabrics of 
every kind, in short—not only uninflammable, but well-nigh 
incombustible. Henceforth we are entitled to expect that 
the verdict, hitherto so frequent at coroners’ inquests, ** Burnt 
to death by her clothes accidentally taking fire,” will reach 
its minimum; and that the “curse of Prometheus” will, in 
great measure, be neutralized by this latest addition to the 
armory of preventive medicine.—London Lancet. 


—Conversation between an inquiring stranger and a 
steamboat pilot: “That is Black Mountain?" “ Yes, sir; 
highest mountain above Lake George.’ “ Any story or legend 
connected with that mountain?” “Lotsof’em. Two lovers 
went up that mountain once and never came back again.” 
“Indeed—why; what became of them?” ‘Went down on 
the other side.”’ . 


—A great Industrial Exhibition or fair is to be held in 
Kiota, the ancient capital of Japan. It will commence March 
13, and continue sixty days. It is the second of the kind held 
in Japan, and will probably be attended by millions of people, 
the cities in the immediate vicinity being the largest, and the 
country adjacent the most populous, in the empire. The fair 
is to be held under the auspices of the city government of 





Kiota, and will include exhibitions of the products and an- 
cient works of art in Japan, such as will soon be swept away 
by the introduction of western civilization. 


—A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial says 
that the amphibious race who follow the calling of fishermen 
on the lower Columbia, might be set down as a separate 
variety of our species. They know all about salmon, and 
next to nothing of everything else. Hore and next morning, 
at Astoria, our boat took on a hundred tonsof canned salmon 
—‘*no put up, atall,”’ the clerk said—and the figures given me 
as to the extent of shipments appear incredible. The salmon 
vary from five to thirty pounds in weight, twelve pounds 
being a fair average. They are now a standard luxury in all 
the markets of the world. 


—When Louis Napoleon had received refusals from 
four different courts in answers to offers for marriage, he 
broke a chair in a fit of passion, and said: ‘‘ Now, these gen- 
tlemen, my cousins, shall have an empress of my own mak- 
ing, and they shall honor her as such, as if she were the 
daughter of an emperor!" The next day he proposed to Eu- 
genie. 

—A man who snores was described by his friend, the 
other day, as follows: ** Snores? Oh no, I guess not—no name 
forit! When you wake up in the morning, and find that the 
house you lodge in has been removed half a mile during the 
night by the respiratory vehemence of a fellow-lodger, you 
may get some idea of that fcllow's performance. His land- 
lady gets her house moved back by turning his bed around.”’ 


—During the past year 700,000 tons of shipping have 
passed through the Suez ship channel, causing such rivalry in 
the freight and passenger traffic between England and India 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, whose 
steamers are the principal rivals of the canal route, are 
obliged to greatly reduce prices. 


—A Parisian exquisite, whose notions of honor were 
so fine that in vindicating them in a duel he got into trouble, 
was waiting for his trial one day in the police court. Being 
kept waiting for examination some three hours, he became 
very impatient, and at last interrogated the usher: “ Usher, 
how long will it be before my case comes on?"" “Oh, not 
long now, monsieur ; there is only another thief before you." 
Exquisite collapsed. 

—A Michigan clergyman wrote to a lottery agent: ‘I 
do not approve of lotteries; I regard them as no better than 
gambling schemes. My son bought ticket No. 5in your draw- 
ing, but if it drew anything don’t send the money to him— 
send it to me.’’ The clergyman will probably feel relieved to 
learn that the ticket didn’t draw anything. 


—Twe old Scotchmen conversing lately about a fine 
cemetery, recently opened, in the vicinity of which they lived, 
fell out aLout the merits of the ‘“‘new-fangled graveyard."’ 
One of the.n boidly expressed his aversion to it in the remark: 
“T'll rather n° de> «va than be buried in sica place!” His 


companion, ~~~ lan exactly opposite opinion, retorted, 
“ Weel, gin red in life an’ health, I'll gang naewhere 
else.” 


—Mr. Rus. fas at last consented to allow the two 
volumes of h's Modern Painters, which have been long out of 
print, to be reprinted. The reprint is already far advanced, 
and may be expected shortly. It will bea mere reprint, in- 
tended to complete the sets of the work now incomplete, and 
will not interfere with the new and largely reduced and re- 
vised edition, in favor of which Mr. Ruskin at first refused to 
allow the re-issue of the old one. 

—A society for the suppression of slang has been 
formed among the pupils of the girls’ high school of San Fran- 
cisco. Said a reporter to one of its members: ‘‘ Your object 
isa praiseworthy one. Do you think you will succeed in eradi- 
cating conversational slang?’ Said she, ‘‘ You bet!” 


—Mrs. Edwin Forrest has given notice te the execu- 
tors of the will of her late husband that she will apply for her 
legal dower in the estate. As Mr. Forrest was never divorced 
from her, although he made an effort to that end in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, her claim is held to be tenable. 


—The danger of extempore prayer is that it may de- 
generate into the ludicrous. Take, for example, the case of 
the elder who was invited to pray on the day after a battle, 
and who said: “‘O Lord, I never see such a day as it was yes- 
terday, and I don’t believe you ever did!” 


—The London correspondent of the Scotsman says 
that Lewis Carroll, the author of Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland and Through the Looking-glass, is really the Rev. Mr. 
Dodgson, of Christ Church, Oxford. 


—Men are often capable of greater things than they 
perform ; they are sent into the world with bills of credit, and 
seldom draw to their full extent. 

—‘* Oh, look here, Mr. Crispin! I bought these boots 
here only a week ago, and they're beginning to crack already!" 
* Ah, miss! perhaps you've been walking in them. Our boets 
are intended for carriage peeple, you know!” 


—The plans for the proposed Pacific cable, conneot- 
ing the United States with Japan and China, are assuming de- 
finite shape, and the prospects of their execution are proba 
bly better than were those of the Atlantic cable five years 
since. 

—To doubt the providence of God is presently to wax 
impatient with his commands.—Edward Garreti. 


—One of the little pleasantries of the “ gods" at the 
Dublin Opera House consists in throwing on to the stage a 
bouquet te which a piece of twine is attached. When the 
prima donna goes to pick up the nosegay, it issuddenly drawn 
up again, amidst the roars of the “ deities.”’ 

—A party of distinguished citizens of Brooklyn met 
last week to discuss the proposed union of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn under « .6 municipal government. 

—Apple fritters containing gifts of jewelry are the 
latest inducements held out by Kentucky restaurateurs. 

—Mr. Froude is going to lecture on America to Eng- 
lish audiences. 

—They best can bind whe have been bruised oft.— 
Mies Mulock. 

—Truth crushed to earth will rise again, but it ain't 
60 with eggs.—Josh. 
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The Little Folks. 


UNOLE JIM’S LITTLE INDIAN. 
Tue Dove-Corte, Jan. 28, 1873. 








Dear Mr. Editor: 


DON’T believe you can guess what jolly good 

times we are haying now-a-days at our house. 
Mamma’s got back (I tell you those fried pies were just 
gorgeous, and I had all I could eat of ’em, too), and 
somebody else has come; can you guess who? I don’t 
hardly think you can, so will tell you. Uncle Jim! 
And we are all mighty glad to see him, you bet; but 
he’s pretty sober, I can tell you, ’cause you see he’s lost 
that little Injun boy of his’n, and I’m glad of it. I 
s’pose you'll think that’s selfish and mean, but I can’t 
help it if ’tis, for I’m just as glad for all that, and 
might as well own up to it. You see Joe and I never 
could quite abide having that little brown chap hang- 
ing round all the time, for if ever we wanted to sit on 
Uncle Jim’s knee he’d make a time of it, ’cause he was 
so awful jealous of us. And whenever Uncle Jim got 
candy or anything nice to eat for us children, if he 
didn’t get the most there would be a precious row 
about it; and so sometimes we didn’t get any, rather 
than to have any fuss. Or, at least, Joe didn’t, for he’s 
a slow little chap, and has such good manners, he 
couldn’t be spry like me and snatch a big hunk and 
get it into his mouth where all the little Injuns John 
Brown ever owned couldn't get it out again. 

Well, mean or no mean, I’m glad he isn’t here. But 
of course I hate to see Uncle Jim sit and smoke his 
pipe and not speak for ever so long, while his face 
looks sober, and he seems just as if he’d got the 
stomach-ache, and bad, too. But I know after a spell 
he'll get over it, and feel better; ’cause you see I al- 
ways do, ’specially if mamma gives me some pepper- 
mint with hot water and a lot of sugar in it. 

I want to tell you how Uncle Jim got rid of his “‘ en- 
comberance,”’ as papa calls the Injun boy. He (Uncle 
Jim) says that after he’d been out on the plains about 
a week, a party of friendly Injuns came along and 
wanted to join them, as they, too, were out on a buffalo 
hunt. Now, Uncle Jim is just as jolly and sociable a 
fellow as ever you saw, and he does like lots of folks 
about him, and I s’pose he was kinder lonesome with 
nobody but the boy and a couple of chaps he'd picked 
up on the road, and thought that an Injun was better 
than nothing for company. So what did hedo but tell 
them they were welcome to stay if they would find 
their own * fodder,’’ which they promised to do. Don’t 
you bet they saw what an easy, good-natured chap 
Uncle Jim was, and theught it would be easy enough 
to steal all they wanted, and if they got found out he 
wouldn't do much about it? I'll bet they read him 
just like a book. But anyway, they stayed that night 
and part of another, and from the very first seemed to 
take a great interest in the boy, and the second night 
asked Uncle Jim how he come by him, and all about it; 
and he, thinking they were pretty honest chaps, told 
them the whole story. Well, all I’ve got to say is, I 
ain’t none surprised at the all-fired mean way they 
served Uncle Jim after all his kindness to them, for I 
never could believe in Injuns, and I don’t think Uncle 
Jim does now so much as he did. In the first place, 
they said the boy’s father was their Chief, and that he 
was livingnow. It seems that insome of their scalping 
fights he was taken prisoner, and they s’posed, of 
course, he would be killed; but he wasn’t, it turned 
out, and finally got back to his own tribe; but in the 
meantime his squaw had taken her papoose, and left 
their camp—they s’pose to find her husband; but any- 
way they never saw or heard from her again, for a 
snow-storm set in before she was missed, and they 
couldn’t find any trace of her or her papoose. They 
said that their Chief was a great brave, and if Uncle 
Jim would go with them and take the boy to his father, 
he would make a big warrior of him; but Uncle Jim 
told them, No, thank you! but proposed they should 
£0 back and get their Chief, and if he would come and 
bring proof that the boy was his’n, he would give him 
up. Uncle Jim says he thought of the long experience 
he had in raising the little chap on that old whiskey 
bottle, and he wasn’t going to give him up unless he 
was obliged to. 

Well, they premised fair enough, and were to start 
the next morning. Uncle Jim says he didn’t go to 
sleep for a long time—he was so excited, and felt so 
afraid he should have to give up his boy; but finally 
he ‘dropped off,” and slept sound till broad daylight, 
and behold, the Injuns were gone, and boy, too! Vl 
bet Uncle Jim was mad, and said some words that he 
don’t hear to meeting. Well, he hurried out as fast 
as he could, but the snow was falling fast, so that 
let him search ever so long he could not find their 
track, and he had to giveit up; but he stayed in the 
same place two weeks, hoping to get some news, but no 
word come to him, and he saw nobody; so then he 
moved on to a spot nearer the railroad, and tried to 
forget his “loss,” he says, in hunting. It may be a loss 
to him, but I know it’s a mighty gain for Joe and I; 
and it does seem strange Uncle Jim can’t see it in the 
same way, for if darling little Floy and good kind Joe 
ain’t better than a dozen Injuns, to say nothing of my- 
self, I'll give it up. 

Wouldn't you like to take dinner with us before 
long? I'll bet Pd like to have you and every friend 
any of us have got for miles and miles; for you see 





Uncle Jim brought home stacks of buffalo-meat, and 
you know I told you we were trying to be economical, 
and so I know we shan't have anything else while that 
lasts, ‘cause if there comes a warm spell it will spoil, 
and if we had a lot to help us eat it, maybe it would be 
gone before a thaw. Jane says it don’t matter—any- 
thing’s good enough for growing boys, if it’s only 
healthy, and buffalo-meat is just the thing for Joe and 
me—it’s so filling; that’s a fact; and I’m full, and don’t 
want any more of it. 

I should like to tell you about some of the things 
Uncle Jim has seen and done since he’s been gone, but 
I'm tired, and it will make my letter too long; besides 
I’ve teased Uncle to write to you himself, and he’s 
promised to before long. I tried to have him this time, 
but he said he couldn’t till he’d had time to ruminate. 
I'm sure I can’t think just what he can mean by that, 
for when I was up to Glendale last summer, old Brin- 
dle (she was the biggest cow of the lot) would always 
be standing near the bars when we went after them to 
drive home, looking so dreadful wise, and making her 
jaws move in a slow, solemn way, as she chewed her 
cud. She did look just as if she was thinking, and 
about something mighty serious too, and I wondered 
what in the world she was reasoning about, and so I 
asked grandpa about it, and he said she was ruminat- 
ing. Now, do you s’pose Uncle Jim’s ruminatings and 
old Brindle’s are pretty much the same thing? 

Good-bye, 
Roy HAMMOND. 





BOB. 

DOZEN years ago, or thereabouts, the work- 
men employed in tearing down some old frame 
tenements to make room for a much needed improve- 
ment in one of the thoroughfares of New York city, 
noticed a large black squirrel springing from beam to 
beam, and running over the floors of the dismantled 
buildings. He seemed to have been deserted by his 
owners, and to be fairly bewildered by the confusion 
around him. They set a common rat-trap for him— 
caught him; and one of their number took the captive 
home to his children. There he attracted the attention 
of my grandmother, who had a very warm corner in 
her heart for all dumb animals, and she persuaded my 
father to buy the squirrel of the children and bring 
him home to us. The poor creature had worn his back 
bare and raw by constant rubbing against the wires of 
the trap. My father procured a very large cage with 
a revolving cylinder attached, in which he was set at 
liberty, to his immense satisfaction. How much he en- 
joyed the snug house and its warm bed, and how much 
he gloried in the exercise he hourly took in the cylin- 
der, it would be hard to tell. At first he was exceed- 
ingly vicious, and no one dared to intrude a finger 
through the bars, though it held the plumpest filbert 
ever eaten by asquirrel. But gradually the little fel- 
low became convinced that he had nothing to fear, and 
began to show signs of great friendliness. He would 
take your finger in his mouth, and setting his tiny 
sharp teeth, white as the whitest ivory, would look out 
of his black eyes with a most mischievously wicked ex- 
pression, but for all his seeming intention he would 

hold the finger as gently as if it were his own tongue. 

About this time we opened the cage and allowed him 
to range the room, and then began the fun of finding 
his nuts, after he, true to his instinct, had hidden them 
away. We would find them in mother’s work-basket; 
in one of our book satchels, where indeed, he often 
took acozy nap; inside of drawers, and in the corners 
of the lounge and stuffed chairs; behind the clock; in 
slippers and overshoes; indeed, in all imaginable 
places. Then, too, began the trouble he occasioned by 
gnawing books and tearing things. I think now, if I 
should go home to the old house, [ might find on the 
topshelf among “the children’s old books’’ the first one 
I ever owned, with a big scallop taken out of it by his 
sharp teeth. What merry tussles we had over the old 
rag which Bob would carry to the door of his cage, 
and then contend with us for its possession! His hair 
had now grown out again, and a more handsome fel- 
low could not be seen. He wasvery large, black as the 
coals in the scuttle, and his tail—ah! Bob, you know 
you were proud of its length and bushiness. Every 
day he developed more attachment to his home, and 
affection for the family, though his favorite was my 
father, who really loved the little creature, and used 
to apologize for it, by saying, “That he had a warm 
sympathy for all the blackrace.’’ Those were the days 
when brother Bert and I waved our flags and shouted 
for “Fremont and Dayton.’ Every night, when 
father came home and laid down on the lounge totake 
his evening nap, Bob would search every pocket for 
the nuts he was sure to find; and would eat them sitting 
on his master’s head, shoulder, arm, or leg, as the fancy 
took him, and then creep in between his friend’s vest 
and shirt bosom, and snuggle down, a little furry ball, 
to keep my father company in his nap. 

I fear he took a great many liberties with his friends 
and their belongings. I know he even wentso far as to 
drink from the water pitcher, and avery comical spec- 
tacle he presented when he scaled the handle and de- 
scended into its depths, the water being so low that 
nothing but his hind feet and tail were visible. 

But one morning we did not find him in his cage, 
where he always slept at night, and we searched all 
that day and the next, but still no trace of Bob could 
be found. For two weeks we mourned him as one who 
had gone, never to return, when one day, as Bridget, 





was coming down the attic stairs, we heard her scream, 
rush up again and run across the floor. Hurrying up, 
we found her crouching under the roof in a corner by 
the chimney, and there we beheld our pet snugly es- 
tablished in a new nest, where he had set up housekeep- 
ing on his own responsibility. 1 grieve to say that the 
furnishing of the new abode had not been carried out on 
strict principles of honesty. He had been detected by 
Bridget, who had met him coming up out of the sitting 
room with a pair of stockings out of mother’s work- 
basket. In his possession was found a velvet and jet 
head-dress, for whose disappearance mother had found 
it hard to account. There was a fine lace collar that 
had gone into the wash, but had never come out. 
here was a mitten that had caused Bert more than one 
tear. There was an old silk duster, greatly valued by 
Bridget, and under its loss she had lost her temper, and 
said “ children werespalpeens,” and only replied to our 
protestations of innocence by saying, “That things 
didn’t go widout hands,” though at that moment shé 
had abundant proof that they do sometimes. There 
were also several handkerchiefs, whose ownership 
could be easily established by certain black smears, 
showing how usefu! they had been found in cleaning 
slates. Our delight at finding Bob knew no bounds, 
and we carried him down stairs in triumph, and 
did not let him come up again till bed time. 

The summer came, and he found climbing the 
trees inside the square very much to his taste, and 
sometimes he found his way out into the street, where 
he invariably attracted the attention of the boys, whe 
felt compelled, as New York boys invariably do, to 
stone him. But the nimble little fellow kept clear of 
their missiles, and usually found a friend to take his 
part and put an end to the assault. He made many 
friends in the neighborhood and was a welcome play- 
fellow in not a few homes. 

This life of freedom developed in him all the instincts 
for which he had no use in the life he led in the cage, 
so when the fall came, he set himself te find a nest for 
the winter. A servant in one of the houses, several 
doors from us, had made a great pet of him. She 
slept in a low addition, and on getting inte bed one 
cool autumn night, her feet touched something warm 
and furry, which caused her to spring out again, and 
on examination she found between the sheets our Beb, 
with an air of supreme satisfaction in having done such 
a good thing for himself. All that winter he slept at 
her feet, to her great comfort as well as bis own. 

We saw him every day, but he led a free, wild life, 
and was happy init. We missed him, but so complete 
was our sympathy with him we could ferege our own 
pleasure, very willingly, for his. But there was dan- 
ger in this, and one day he did not come for his nuts 
and usual frolic, his bed-fellow slept with cold feet, and 
we never saw or heard of him again. Our conjectures 
have been many, but I doubt if they ever came any- 
where near the truth. 

But he lives still in our memories, and many a laugh 
we have over his old pranks te this day, though the 
Bert of my stery is six feet high, and talks about 
clients, briefs and going te ceurt, and another little 
Bert tumbles on my nursery floor, on which is lying 
an indiarubber squirrel which he calls Bob, for the 
black beauty of happy memory. 





PUZZLES. 
Dovusie AcRosTIO. 
In medicine a valuable plant, 
One who believes all Scripture is cant, 
Part of a house is now brought in view, 
The next has sent grief to not a few, 
A drink famed as the Englishman's joy, 
A metal often used te destroy, 
Here is where knights their prowess display, 
This one their orders is bound to obey, 
For this there are thanks on every hand, 
When my next spreads dryness over the land, 
Next rises a curtain of any hue, 
A science instructive and pleasing too, 
A well-known plant will this bring to light, 
With this weapon birds are wont to fight ; 
The initials and finals, two poets, whose lays 
Have gained for each an endless praise. 
Wm. DINWOODEE. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

I am a word of one syllable, and one of the principal neces- 
saries of man's life; behead me, and I am indispensable to af 
life; behead me again, and I am an act indispensable to ani- 
mail life. ZILLAH. 

Puzz1Er. 

Make sense of the following letters: 

CENSE 


Louw D. 
CONUNDRUM. 
What two geographical young ladies of the United States 
require the services of a dentist, and why? Bunny. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2. 
TAterary Enigma.— 
- “ We look before and after. 
And pine for what ts not; 
Our sincerest laugh’ 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those tell of saddest t.”" 
Bunny, INA, NELL, Ep, LAWRIik, BUSH. 

Vegetabies.—_Turn-ip. Pump-kin. Pars-nip. Pars-ley. 
Square Word.— B ° & R 
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ments, and groaning factories paused to 
witness the destruction. There were 
many “ups and downs"’ in life, for the 
sidewalks were slippery. But the can- 
vasser pledded on his way. He kept 
moving from door to door, and from 
street to street, notwithstanding the 


Selections. 


ROUGH NOTES OF A CANVASSER. 
BY JOHN H. WEAVER. 
(From the Delaware County (N. Y.) Republican.) 








(Continued.) warning of “Old Probabilities,” whose 
II. daily bulletin met his gaze whenever he 


visited the post-office. 

“ Rap-rap-rap!"’ 

There is no door-bell, and he uses the 
knocker. One of Erin’s lovely daughters 
opens wide the door, and he is invited to 


f eer quiet neighborhood of Middle- 
- town township has been disturbed 
by a prowling animal, and “ wild-cat”’ is 
the ery. Farmers have suffered, and | 


sheep » ve “bled and died.” | ‘ rlegieenaiteer 
—— wren! - ooy . eam ~., |) walk in,” He accepts the invitation, of 
If the stories of its depredations be true, | 


it will no doubt turn out to bea panther. | course. His bow is received by the evi- 
: a dent female head of the family, saying: 
Hunters rushed for it, and their dogs | ( Good morning! Take a seat, sur!” 
slunk from the trail. It is said that some n - ns dente a Pn re peat a al 
fifty hunters “ went for” the animal, and | ?"" ™ . <i 4 mgr 
would have caught it bad not the Black anything else, from the house, as strang- 
Hors Hote 1 oheai in the way i ers often do, who go about taking what- 
orse Hotels > way. nee ’ 4 ttc , 
The rush for the wild-cat, the panther, | ever they can lay hands on. He ats down, 
or the Black Horse was only surpassed uncovers his chromos, and bright eyes 
e a SU, ays . be: | s ¥ ™ a al ¢ Wi 
by the rush for the Oleograph, which , 8°° wih tara ok a oe uth 
‘ . ks e | wonder, while he is in the act of uncover- 
the canvasser has just brought before the |. 3 
ett , ug them—with delight, after they have 
i Cc. ° 
I “ But what is an Oleograph?” | been uncovered. Children huddle around, 
“It is the perfection of an oil chromo | and the house is filled with exclamations. 
, a “ er ” celai p ¢ » 
The combined skill of France and Italy| _ Oh-o wine exclaims one, and the 
is embodied in it. It will last a life-time, | whole houschold ono iee-ehee — 
and what more could we ask? Here is “Oh, mamma, buy it for me!”’ is heard 
p eg ; . shes i 2 it thie ry ¢ . j » rohi 
an exact copy of a one thousand two in . low whisper, as the little urchin 
hundred dollar oil-painting by Lobri- | climbs up the back of its mother’s chair, 
chon. It is the last and best work of | #24 peeps over her shoulder at the de- 
that great artist,’’ and the canvasser ex- | . =e } oe lain,” 
rap P ’ > CE 3se an ‘ rises »xpl: 
hibits ‘‘ Little Runaway and her Pets.” e canvasser then “ rises to explain, 
As the frames swing back on their | 2% Bret Harte would express it. He makes 
hinges the rush is as great to see what | *20wn that his business is to present and 
ges : at | 


is inside as was that at the Black Horse, | not to sell them, and on what condition 
may be had. 


though eyes do not expect to meet with | they Sy Ee aay 
a ferocious animal, nor with anything | | Po you wish tosubscribe?” _ ; 
that will dim their lustre, but they ex- I guess not, sur,’’ are the words in- 
pect to feast on the beautiful,the sublime; troduced by a shake of the head, ‘The 
and their expectations are realized—the | Pictures are very nice, sur; but I don't 
far-famed child-heads on one side and | Wt the papur. ; 
. “Little Runaway and her Pets,” on the “Surely the literary matter would suit 
other. you, but the religious may not.” 
Then the canvasser has to make known | _“ !t wud not, sur—I’m a Catholic,” and 
on what terms they may be had. she smiles a smile of relief, but feels very 
“T have read of the child-heads in our | 8°rTy that she cannot obtain the chromos 
county paper,” says one. without subscribing for the paper. Then 
“What paper do you patronize?” the canvasser tells her that the paper suits 
“The Delaware County Republican,” is | CVeTY one, with the exception just re- 
the reply. ferred to, and she respects him for his 
“Right. You should always patronize ee hoping - he may do well 
q F ith his “‘ pictures.’”’ He bids her ‘* good- 
your county papers—all of them, if you ba CP RE ner ng MR gethin oA 
. ™» c also. 
can; but if you are not able to patronize The psn has found none more 
them all, then choose the best. I admire | obliging than those of the Catholic faith. 
your selection.” “You may get a subscriber at the next 
“The county paper first, then, if Iam 


door, fur they are Protestants, and the 

4 », | hext to that is Catholic; but it wudn’t be 
able to patronize one, or more, out of it, 
Idoso. I believe in having good read- 


wurth yer while stoppin’ at the next 
three doors in the row, fur they are all 

ing in the house—a good, moral, religious 

and literary paper is invaluable.” 


Catholics.” 
“You are right again, and here is just 


Such is the advice he often receives, for 
which he is very thankful, saving much 

where the Christian Union comes in. 

It is of the kind you spoke of—a moral, 


time thereby. ° 
“Tie * 

religious and literary paper, and Henry | 

Ward Beecher is the editor. With the 








Footsteps are heard, and admission is 
gained into another domicile. Business 
is made known. i : 
‘We never had such a paper in the 
Delaware County Republican and the} house. We don’t believe in novel-read- 
Christian Union in the house, no family ~~. t this i 1 ligi a 
onditute a : sare Pret 1is is a moral, religious, an 
eed starve : 2 4 * 
-_ 1 st arve their minds for want of good | literary paper.” 
reading. ; “It has novels, though.” __ ' 
‘** But those delightful chromos!”’ “Surely there is no harm in reading a 
“A rare combination, indeed.” good novel. The word novel means 
“Well, you may put my name down.” something new—you would not object to 


a Se anew dress. There is a prejudice inst 
Your choice? novels, I know. The world 1s flooded with 
“T have no choice—I must have all | bad novels, hence the prejudice. But 


ou should not reject the good because 
here is bad in the world. There is no- 
thing in a name—the Bard of Avon has 
told you all about that. Because the 
world is flooded with bad men _ you 
should not reject a good man, and die an 
old maid!” 

The maiden blushes, and begins to see 
that ‘‘the devil is not so black as he is 
painted’’—that a novel is not necessarily 
a “ blood-and-thunder” story, and that 
good, moral lessons, and the teachings of 
Christianity may be embodied in a novel. 
The * Pilgrim’s Progress” is a novel, and 
where is the Christian who would object 
to the master-piece of John Bunyan, 
who might very ny ne | be called 
the — Christian novelist? I pause for 
a reply. 

The maiden is induced to examine the 
and finally she concludes to sub- 


three. Put my name down for two} 
years.” , 

The canvasser inks the pen, hands it 
over, and he subscribes for two years. 

Thank you, sir.” 

“When will I receive the chromos?” 

“Tn about two weeks, near as I can 
judge—a good many names on the book 
ahead of yours.” 

‘The paper?” 

“Need not look for it before I come) 
with chromos and certificates. *T will be 
at the post-office about that time.” 

“ Any postage to pay?” 

“Only twenty cents a year. Pay your 
postage and take your paper from the | 
office quick as possible, for the office is | P@PeT, 








filled with papers, and the postmaster pe ge Hip, ae ier Gor ae — 
has his hands full to attend to them. | Chester post office in about two weeks, 


You'll want a new post-office soon—a|for he has a long list of names on his 
larger one,” and the subscriber smiles, as | "aie kaee a totenies 
“eat 7, . . Papers 
the canvasser bows himself out. arrived, and the above mentioned has re- 
ceived hers. Canvasser collects, deliver- 
ing chromos and certificates at the same 
ime. 

‘“*How do you like your papers?" he 

asks. 


“T like it right well—it is not the kind 
of popes I thought it was at first.” 

“G to hear it,” and the canvasser 
leaves = glee rg Meg ser with a 
m 0' C ving 
satisfaction to Tabentibers and ‘asing a 
good work in the city of Chester: 





III. 

Daniel Webster “still lives” in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and the can- 
vasser ‘‘ still lives’’ in the city of Chester. 

The past week has been an eventful 
one. “The rains descended and the 
floods came,” and travelers were dis- 
commoded and working-men annoyed. 
Bridges were carried away by the éle- 





PROSPECTUS 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1873. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 
Beecher has already been begun, and will be 
continued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence at different 
periods during the year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Author of “ Little Women,” * Little Men,” “‘The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,”’ etc., etc. 


| Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
| beauty, will be commenced in our Illustrated 
Holiday Number ! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “* My Wife and 
I,” “Sam Lawson's Stories,”’ etc., etc. 


Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 
Wife and I,” and will probably be commenced 
next Fall. Also 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “ The 
End of the World,” etc. 


A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
favorite story-writer, heretofore known b 
the brilliancy, wit. pathos, humor and read- 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Serials in book form woud cost 
more than double our subscription price. 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 
also many others whom our inc ng re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 
seek out and secure, among the most eminent 
and attractive writers of land and Amer- 


ica. 
FOR 1873. 


Rev. H. ALLON, of the;CELIA BURLEIGH, 

British Quarterly Review, TERRY, 

CHAS. DUDLEY ARNEE,|/MBS. R. 

of the Hartford Courant, 

Epw’pD EVERETT HALE, 
of Old and New. 


Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR, 


Rev. ABEL STEVENS, , 
of the Methodist.:And other famous wo- 
J.B. T. MARSH, men. > 
of the Advance,|President POR’ of 
v. BBOT. Yale C * 


i Weekly, President GILLMORE, 

W. RAYMOND, of the' of Univ. of California. 

Engineering and Mining|Rev. LEONARD CON, 
D.D., Yale Theol. Sem. 


Journa .D., 
And other famous News- Bishop HUNTINGTON, 
paper men. Also, | of New York, 
JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, Bishop CLARK 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, | of Rhode Island. 
J. W. D8 FOREST Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, | D.D 


Rev. it 8. STorRs, Jr., 
irnomas K. BEECHER, 


Mrs. LUCIA CALHOUN |Rev. W. BEECHER, 
RUNKLE. D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER And many others. 

OU N, i 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


Has been established, which will every 
week answer queries on ous, moral, Bib- 
lical, social, and other topics of general in- 
terest. 


FREE! 
Miss Alcott’s Beautiful Story. 
We present to every new subscriber for 


1873 a Supplement containing all the back 
numbers of Miss Alcott’s new Story. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 


A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 


“ Olecgraph” is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in oils—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to ** Wide Awake” and 
“* Fast Asleep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.” 











The Publishers of the Christian Union 
at the beginning of this —y offered as a 
resent to Soar subscriber 


Argent ie ome 
these lovely ohfid- honda havo tnee 


more extravagant and 





our own announcements, ‘that we can very 
bs apt to simply refer each subscriber to 


wn experience. 

Now, just as “ Wide Awake” and “ Faat, 
Asleep” su anything that had ever. 
been done before in the line of premiu 
so our next year’s mium stands @ 
the head of the list, ericans can do "7 


—— things well; but they cannot matt ont 
print Chromo- Li ‘aphs as well as F 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great therough~ 
ness. But we are Yankees enough to.get the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, aad that is 
a point where the Christian Union a great 
advantage over all other competitors... For 
WE SEND TO PARIS, 
several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful persanal in- 
section of the works selected and prepared 
for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake" and * Fast 
Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. It isa 
FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the mogt famous artists of the 
Parisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


and is a subject for any art-lover to be 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the deli- 
cacy of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes it a picture that any one 
must welcome. It is a charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed. It was painted 'ex- 
pressly for the Christian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers, 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
are made by Jehenne, the acknowledged 
master of that art in the whole world. This 

the 
Largest and Hiandsomest French 

Oil Chromo ever offered 

by one newspaper. The size (1444 x 211¢ 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
“Baby ’ Chromos put together (nearly 50 
square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would easily sell 
for $12 to $15.00. Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very ——e made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris, and we have ever 

reason believe that we shall have a fu 

supply of these pictures in New York within a 
few wecks. We have many letters asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be had—indeed, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, “ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a — = more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
THE PAIR to every Annual Subscriber 


who pefers them. The market price 
of these beautiful _—s is ($10) TEN 
DOLLARS; size x 12% inches each. 


Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleo- 
graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on our & ition , to renewers as 

as new . But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books and printed list (for complications 
and mistakes are very easy amo) 000 
names every renewal should be disti stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and every 
subscription must be accompanied by the money. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


ONE YEAR, ONLY § 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CHRISTIAN UNION for 
one year, back numbers of Miss Alcott’s 
new story, and the choice between the 
two picture premiums, viz.: the charmin 
PAIR of Oil Chromos, * Wide Awake” an 
“Fast Asleep,” and the exquisite OLEO- 
GRAPH, “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 


ad 
oO. 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 
HOW? LOOK! 


Any one sending $5.75, shall meanige 
the CHRISTIAN UNION for two years, the 
opening ee of Miss Alcott’s new story 
to January Ist, and both of the Picture-Pre- 
miums, a 

The Picture-Premiums thus presented 
are deliverable at the Publication office. If the 
subscriber adds ten cents for expenses of 
wrapping. mailing, &c., of either premium 
($3.10 altogether) the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid ; and if the subscriber sends 2 f& cts. 
more ($3.35 altogether), the copies so mailed 
will be strongly mounted, sized, and var- 
nished, all ready a pair of 
Chromos on card-board and the Oleograph on 
limp canvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted 
on canvas and wooden stretcher exactly like 
an oil painting,varnished, &c.. $3.40 (must be 
sent by express at expense of subscnber). 

The mounted form is much the best for 
the subscriber; as all pictures must be 
mounted before framing; and in the vast 
quantities we prepare, it can be done more 
uniformly and at a quarter of the usual ex- 
~2 9 erefore, all subscribers should send 
or their pictures mounted. 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters, Currency at the rick of 
the sender, 


2" FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 4 
The earlier you renew your Subscrip- 
tion, the sooner you get the Picture. 
J. B. FORD & CO., PusiisHERs, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


t@ State plainly which Premium Picture 
is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for both, 
andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing; 





also state whether it is a renewal or a new 
subscription._g2 
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Financial. 4 


Prom Saturday Feb. 8, to.Saturday Feb. 15 


Money.—Even the ‘large “jovernment dealers 
have’had to pay 7 per cent.; and loans to stock bor- 
rowers have been made throughout the week at7 
pereent. gold, net taking-into account the usual 
Yet up-on Saturday. Rumors of combinations to 
Toree a tight market are rife. Prime commercial4 
paper is in demand at 8 @Gpereent. The discount 
rate in England remains’ unchanged, though the 
dank shows a decrease im bullion. 








Governmem Bonds.—Less activity is noted i 


tliis week, on account Of ‘some uncertainty as te 
Hyndicate operations. At*%he Treasury purchase 
on Wednesday the.offerings amounted to $4,046,000, 
the whole milfion being-taken. 

State Bonds.—Dealings were not large. Prices 
show no marked.change. 

Railroad Bends.—Tise a d for inv 
4s remarkably good. ‘Central Pacific’s are 104 @ 
104%, but Uston ‘Pacific's are depressed in eonse- 
quence of possible unfavorable legislation. No 
Jegislation can, however, touch the securities. 

Stecks.—The general market has been weak, 
and prices are lower,-owing, in a measure, to the 
tightness of the money markct. 

City Credit.—At a recent sale of $2,000,000 City 
improvement Stock, for the purchase of the lands 
required for Riverside Park, bids were filed for 
ever two millions in excess of this amount, at pre- 
muiums ranging from If to 105—a significant indica- 
tion of the confidenee which capitalists and busi- 
ness men repose in ‘the present administration of 
eity finances. Mr. Green does not find it neces- 
sary, in imitation of a.bad precedent,to pay two and 
one-half per cent. commissions for negotiating sales 
of this character. Additional assessment-lists for 
public improvements ‘forwarded for colleetion in 
January, make the totel for that month $7,180,457 03. 
The saving on collector’s commissions for this 
amount is over $170,006. The amount already saved 
to the city, by the rejection and cutting down of 
spurious and frandul paper claims,amounts 
to one and a quarter million dollars. 

The New York Banks.—The following-table 
shows the state of the New York Banks: 


wet 














Feb. & Feb. 15. Changes. 
Loans........ $293 939. $291,520,700 Dec. $2,416. 
Specie........ 19,085,400 16,461,000 Dec, es AOL 
Circulation... oni 520, Git 200 

















27,539,800 Inc. 
214,613,400 Dee. 
42,778,300 Dec. 


4y 


Deposits..... 
Legal tenders or 700 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the weck: 
Gold M fa oh 113%) 


5 Px 
229. 





111496 ,1144 114% 
























U. "81, coup.. .112%,113,113 ats iis 11356 ,113% 
v. S. igang Ait alg wert “117% 

LS. 8. < k 18% 
U.S. 5-20, 62, coup........ . sammebes tT tee lisse: Hes 
U. 8. 5-20, °64, 115% 11536 11554, ST 115%, “115% 
1). 8, 5-20,°68,coup ......1163¢,118%, 34,116 
U.S. 10-40, reg ine ie ain 111; Pati 
ts wuesent Sirk Rrrpariey 
N. Y. ¢ Tass 10854 '1037 
Harl dag A Ae 
Ww r 6 1296 124 06 2X 
3,83 36 83,8354 34 
Seatinens \% 91,90% ,90X 9) 
St. ae 5AM 58} 8 50) 52% 

t. Pau nehoeeen 356, 7 
Lake Sho: ii Bene 9034 4 HX 
flock Island % 113.1 x. 13 slits, 
Central of New Jersey............-; 106, 1 1S, 46,100 
Pacitic Mail.. 514 ,75,74%, 15,10 % T0467 
Western Union 8, 87 5 4 Ting Sex 
gg Pacific. . 5 BH 46 hy cen 
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BANKING OFFICE OF yas & HATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU STRE 
New YOrK, Feb. bs, 1873. 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, the CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC and WESTERN PACIFIC 
BONDS, all of which have been negotiated by 
us, we believe to be among the best and most 
desirable Investment Securities in the mar- 
ket; which in time must become very scarce, 
especially as the Government will probably 
pay off, in gold, $300,000,000 Frvz-TwxnTIEs, 
and a large amount of money thus released 
from investment must find its way into this 
class of securities. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of 
which {s only $15,000,000, are secured upon a 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the Cen- 
TRAL Pacr¥1c Bonps. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, coupon or 
registered, and at their present market price 
(87 and accrued interest) are very desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC SI{X PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long 
time ranged in market price near or above 
par. Their price to-day is 1044@104¥. 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD Bonbs amount to $2,735,000. This road is 
now eonsolidated with the CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed by the latter. As they have 
recently been introduced on the Stock Ex- 
change, we expect to see them rapidly rise 
to the price of CENTRAL Pacreics, being 
substantially the same in character and value. 
Coupon bonds, $1,000 each. Their market price 
to-day is UY@HY. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all its branches. 


FISK & HATCH. 
8 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


Semi-Annual Interest in this @ity, 


For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest. 


THOS. P, ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine 8t. 








TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wish to REINVEST 
CODPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those 
who wish to INCREASE THEIR IN- 
COME from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 


-as well secured and unusually produc- 


tive. 

The bonds are always convertible at 
Ten per cent. premium (1.10) into the 
Company’s Lands at Market Prices. The 
rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
§ 1-4 currency—yielding an income 
more than one-third greater than United 
States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of 
the owner. All marketable stocks and 
bonds are received in exchange for North- 
ern Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE 
TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 





~ Lake Superier and Puget Sound Com- 
pany.—A meeting of the stockholders of the Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound Company will be held at 
its office, No. 1 East Ninth Street, New York City, 
on Wednesday, the 12th of March, 1873, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, for the election of fifteen 
Directors, and the transaction of other business. 
SAML. WILKESON, 
Secretary of the Lake Superior and 
Puget Sound Company. 





nuthin & gad of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
Street, New York. 


Bills b ec Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa. 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 

OF 

Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western ‘ 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
Coupons Payable January and July. 





THE 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 
Road, from Indianapolis to Pekin, 202 miles, HAS 
BEEN IN OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has 
net earnings sufficient to guarantee punctual pay- 
ment on all obligations of the Company, including 
the bonds on the Extension of 217 miles, and which, 
it is estimated, will have when completed an in- 
come larger than that of the old road at the present 
time. 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension Is finished, and 
the whole will be eompleted during 1873, making a 
trunk line, under one corporation, of 420 miles, in a 
section not surpassed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security is offered at the 
low price of 90 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most 
desirable securities in the market to all investors, 
and especially to banks, insurance companies, and 
for the use of trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited 
to go over the line and make personal examination. 


Pamphlets, maps, &¢., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 


South Side Railroad 


OF 


LONC ISLAND 
SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage Bonds, 


(EXTENSION) 





Due 1892, for sale by 
WM. ann JOHN O'BRIEN, 


58 WALL STREET. 
10 per cent. Interest! 


Co Town, City and School District Bonds of 
IOWA ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
for sale by 


BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO., 
BANKERS, 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 
BE vocals NA TIONAL BAKE. NOTES 
. DE MAYEN & BE 











No. 40 8. ard St., Philadelphia. 


New York, Philadelphia and hereon | | 





To Travelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Strect, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 


in dolars for use in the United States and adjacent | 


countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank er banker in this country. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 
GHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
|7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. . 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level, straight. 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route, 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of seme of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and al] information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street. 








No. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 
BANKERS, 


No. 27 Pine Street. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choles bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 
ee t securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 
Cc. D. WOOD. 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Bey ' and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Deporte on most favorable terms. 
k 








rices. 
other Loans, 


General Banking Business. 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


or 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
600 Olive Street. 








RIE oS csccccasiovucecsacéonsed $500,000 

is veka i snscccissiccccsscenes 125,000 

Surplus Fund........... ......+ 26,752.85 
Collections and ts of Merchants, Bankers 
and others solicited. 


We have at all times for sale py fe 
SECURITIES, of the highest grade, that will 
to 12 per cent. on the investment, inclu 

Kansas and Missouri, City, County and Townshi 


JAMES E. LOVE Cashier. 
40 


PER CENT. First Mo 
ite TLSON 
their pamphlet “ Illinois asa jana 


P 





TO INVESTORS. 


A Frest-ciass HOME INVESTMENT is that 
comprised in the First MortoaGE GOoLp 
Bonps of the New York, Krnaston, and Syr- 
ACUSE RAILROAD, which are PAYING 7 PER 
CENT. GOLD. These Bonds, of which the prin- 
cipal and interest are payable in gold, are now 

offered for sale at 95 and accrued interest by 
| Messrs. DEAN, McGinnis & Co., Bankers, No. 
30 Broad Street, New York. 


NORTH-WESTERN _ LOAN AGENCY. 


E. SANFORD, Sor ICTTOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois, 
Money securely loaned for Eastern Pee. First 
or’ e on Improved Real Estate cent. 
clear of all expenses. Pamphlets ~‘. ‘ruil ‘infor. 
mation and references sent on application 











Hor LIVERPOOL (via Queenstown), 
vf Tithe Un United States Mai 
L AND GREAT’ ‘WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY will despatch one o ‘ their first 
class full-power iron screw steamships from 


Pier No. 46 North River, every Wednesday, 





as follows: 
NEVADA t. FORSYTH Fe. ». ot 10% A.M. 
WYOMING G Ca t. PRICE. . Feb ats Pat 
page Capt. MORGAN........... “Mar. ee WAM. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. T. F- FREEMAN, 
Mar. 12, at 3 P.M. 
ANHATTAN, Capt. JAS. Price, Mar. 19, at 





W ISCONSIN, Capt. 
Cabin 


old. Steerage passage (Office 
poo , $0 currency. for freight or 
in e 
poset BART & GUION, No. 63 Wall 8t. 


DRY GOODS. 














ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.’S 


EXPOSITION OF 


Spring Carpetings. 


We have now open an unusually large 
assortment, in NEW DESIGNS 
and COLORINGS, of 


DUTCH and SMYRNA CARPETS, 


In a great variety of sizes 


AUBUSSONS, AXMINSTERS and MOQUETTES, 


In Drawing-room sizes, and colored to 
match the new Upholstery shadings. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


Manufactured specially to order for din- 


ing rooms, libraries, halls and stairs. 


English Body Brussels, 


A splendid assortment in NEW PRI- 
VATE PATTERNS. 


Velwe’s and Tapestries, 
Three-Ply and Ingrains, 
English and American 
Oil-Cloths, 


and a full stock of 
Druggets, Rugs, Mats, &e., &e.; 


ALL AT 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


HOTELS 


AND 
STEAMBOATS 
CARPETED AND UPHOLSTERED 


In the best manner and on the most fa- 
vorable terms by 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
BROADWAY, CORNER 19rn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. VIL, No. 8. 








Farm and Garden. 








THE CATALOGUES. 

] kK. BLISS & CO., of this city, are out with 
IJ. their “Spring Catalogue and Amateur’s 
Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden.” The 
frontispicce is a highly colored chromo, representing 
twenty-five varieties of the most popular carnations, 
pinks, forget-me-nots, pansies, sweet-williams, grasses, 
ete., ete. Among the flower novelties offered for 1873, 
is a campanula, which, in different specimens, is a rich 
blue or a pure white; also, new variet:.s of smilax, 
stocks, verbenas, cockscombs, asters, and so forth. One 
packet, containing twenty new varieties, is sent for 
$5.00. A tempting array of fuchias is also announced, 
with sundry importations from European florists. New 
varieties of vegetable seeds have been added to the 
list during the season, embracing the marble-head 
squash, with new varieties of all the standard vege- 
tables. 

Brieaes & Brorurns, of Rochester, send eut their 
catalogue in such unusually gorgeous covers, that their 
rival, Mr. James Vick, must be meditating suicide un- 
less he has in press something still more taking. We 
notice that the catalogue is hereafter to be issued as a 
quarterly. Among the new varieties for 1873, we 
notice two new cockscombs, Celosia Japonica and 
Celosia Variegata. The last named is said to bea very 
superb specimen of its kind. The European propaga- 
tors, Messrs. Haage & Schmidt of Erfurt, Prussia, have, 
we believe, made Briggs & Brothers their sole Ameri- 
ean agents of this plant, for which great popularity is 
anticipated. Judging from the handsome chromo at 
the end of the catalogue, this cockscomb must be a 
very attractive specimen of the variegated plants now 
so much sought after. 

Wasuburn & Co., of Boston, issue a full catalogue of 
their carefully selected supplies for the flower and kitch- 
en gardens, accompanied by directions for the guidance 
ef amateurs and professionals. 


AMERICAN FISH CULTURE. 


FINHE second annual meeting of the American 

Fish Culturists’ Association was held in this city 
on the 11th instant, nearly all the best-known experts 
being present. The President, Mr. William Clift, of 
Mystic Bridge, Conn., delivered the annual] address, 
recounted the very encouraging progress of fish-cul- 
ture in the United States during the past year. Mr. 
George 8. Page, of Stanley, New Jersey, read a paper 
on ‘ Fish Culture Abroad.’ He referred to the culture 
of fish in China, an industry which originated so long 
azo that the date is quite uncertain. It is principally 
followed on submerged rice-fields, where fagots are set 
to catch the spawn. He referred, also, to the ancient 
Roman practice of conducting fish from the sea to the 
luterior by means of canals. This method is at present 
employed to some extent in Great Britain and Nor- 
way. It is, of course, hardly available here. The 
great establishment established at Honrigue, France, 
in 1849, passed, with the acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, 
into German hands, and has been by them enlarged 
and improved. In Russia the system of dry impregna- 
tion prevails almost universally. Salmon had become 
almost extinct in the United Kingdom twenty-five 
years ago, but, owing to the adoption of a strict system 
of protection, they are now abundant. At the Star- 
montfield works on the Tay river, 35,000 salmon spawn 
are annually hatched, and the rental of the fisheries is 
$75,000 per annum. 

Mr. Fred. Mather, in an essay on “ Natural versus 
Artificial Culture in the Breeding of Brook Trout,”’ ad- 
vyocated the natural method, aided by such devices as 
ingenuity can supply to protect the spawn and the 
young fry. Mr. Collins, on the other hand, advocated 
the artificial method. A. P. Rockwood read a paper 
on “Native Fish of Utah,’’ and Charles Bell on the 
“Zoosperm of Fish.’ Fish restorationin Pennsylvania 
received an untimely check by the Governor’s veto 
last year of an appropriation of $75,000 passed by the 
Legislature. Colonel James Worrall, who conveys 
this information, says that he has 7,000 California sal- 
mon and 6,000 salmon trout from Seth Green’s estab- 
lishment, which he purposes placing in the Susque- 
hanna River. Considerable desultory discussion took 
place among the members, who, of course, held diame- 
trically opposite opinions regarding apparently simple 
questions, 

The following officers were re-elected: President, 
William Clift; Secretary, A. G. Collins; Treasurer, B. 
F. Bowles; Executive Committee, Seth Green, E. A. 
Brackett, M. C. Edmunds. 

The Association, after an informal discussion, ad- 
journed to meet in this city on the second Monday of 
February, 1874. 


NATIVE NITRATES. 


ITH the disappearance of Peruvian and 

other guanos, a new source of agricultural 

wealth has been opened. The province of Taraposa, in 
Peru, contains hundreds of square miles, where, owing 
to the excess of nitrates, nothing will grow on the sur- 
face, nor is there an adequate amount of arable soil for 
a depth of many feet. This mineral soil is leached to 
extract the lye which is evaporated into nitrate and 
called the saltpetre of Inquique, of which England has 
already imported and used for agricultural purposes, 
many thousand tons: and France a considerable quan- 











tity, though not nearly so much as her more densely 
peopled neighbor. This country is not as yet com- 
mitted to the use of this Peruvian nitrate, and there 
seems to be no reason why she should gointoit. Have 
we not alkali plains »f unsurpassed size and aridity 
along our great trans-Continental highway? There is 
a mine of wealth for some one who finds a region rich 
enough in nitrates to justify the simple operation ne- 
cessary in securing the fertilizing constituents so much 
indemand. When the Great American Desert comes 
fairly in competition with the maker of patent, but not 
very cheap fertilizers, we may perhaps see fewer com- 
plaints in the papers. Nevertheless, it must be remem- 
bered that there are some soils which will not respond 
to the application of fertilizers, be they applied never so 
lavishly. 

INTERESTING TO COFFEE DRINKERS.—The chic- 
ory farm and works near Sacramento do not seem to 
have been a very great success. Seventy acres were 
planted, but the blackbug cut the area down to forty; 
these yielded fifteen tons of roots per acre. Some of 
the roots were so long that the workmen were not able 
to dig them up. Five tons of the green root make one 
ton of the dried and roasted. From twenty to fifty 
Chinamen are employed. The company intend to try 
180 acres next year. 

CALIFORNIA CHESTNUTS.—The California Hor- 
ticulturist notices chestnuts from Italian seed measur- 
ing three inches in circumference, raised in Sonoma 
City, and adds: ‘‘ Mr. Henry Ginina planted a chestnut 
orchard from the seeds seven years ago, which has 
flourished finely, and is now bearing liberally of fruit 
of the general size and character above described. 
Doubtless chestnut trees would do equally well in most 
other of the valley lands of the State, and their cultiva- 
tion is at least worthy a trial.” 








Publishers’ Department. 








New York, Feb. 19, 1873. 


IMPERFECT CHROMOS. 


O well and handsomely were our “ Baby” 

Chromos running last Fall, and so overwhelming 
in numbers were the letters we received from pleased 
—yes, delighted—subscribers that, we regret to say, 
our chromo clerks became less vigilant in the inspec- 
tion of each lot sent out, and a shipment received in 
December contained quite a number of poorly print- 
ed specimens. From these we have been for the past 
few weeks hearing complaints. Our readers must know 
that it is just as much our interest to send, as theirs to 
get, perfect Chromos; and though we are mortified that 
even so few a number out of the quarter of a million 
pictures sent out should have been unsatisfactory, we 
are glad to know it when it is so, and shall do our 
best to remedy the cases. 

If subscribers who have received these poor (because 
hastily printed) pictures will mail them to us, proper- 
ly protected as they were sent to them, writing al- 
ways on the wrapper the full name and address of 
the sender, we shall take pleasure in replacing the 
unsatisfactory pictures with better ones. 

We are working for a permanent subscription-list, 
and we are very clear in the belief that the only road 
to that is a fulfillment of promises and a satisfying of 
subscribers. So that even if any doubt our motives 
on a higher plane, they may be sure of our doing the 
best possible from mere interest ! 














TWO LETTERS FROM THE NORTH. 
rTNHE two following letters, from different parts 
of Nova Scotia, are very gratifying evidence 
that the Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit are 
doing the work which they were established to do— 
leaving the light and joy and peace of Christ’s Gospel 
to hearts that need them: 
“THE MANSE,” Wrinpsor, N. S., Feb. 6, 1873. 
Gentlemen :—In July last I subscribed for your paper, which 
has been regularly sent, and with which I am most heartily 
delighted. Its piquancy, freshness, purity of tone, and fine 
Catholic sentiments, are characteristics too rarely reconciled 
in our religious newspapers, and I honestly believe that a 
Weekly, like yours, is the true complement of healthy preach- 
ing and Sabbaths full of sunny thoughts. - I trust 
that by personal commendation I may be able to increase the 
number of your subscribers here, and I am sure you willbe 
pleased to hear that I will do so with a single motive, viz.:—a 
desire to extend such a useful agent as your Christian Union.” 
Meantime, I am, yours very truly, 


Pastor Presbyterian Church. 


YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA, Jan. 3, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—Please find enclosed an order for five dollars 
and seventy-five ($5.75). This sum is to pay for renewal of 
subscription for Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit. Ad- 
dress as heretofore, Yarmouth, N.S. Please send Oleograph 
this year, as we received, safe and sound, last year, your 
Chromos, which are inexpressibly charming. They are so 
beautiful, that although every household could boast a pair 
they would never become “common.” Your papers are 
doing much good in this Province, although their circulation 
is not so extensive as I could desire, when J] consider their 
high tone and noble ideal. If I could afford it I should like 
to take fifty copies of each for distribution in N. 8. Many a 
man who eschews the sanctuary, silently resigns himself to 





Mr. Beecher's influence in Plymouth Pulpit, onee a week. 
Does Mr. B. prayerfully remember his invisible audience?,. I 
know that he does. Our subscription ended Dee. 8ist, 1872. 
Renew from that time, and oblige, yours respectfully, 











AN ERROR IN PRICES. 


OR several weeks, Messrs. Secomb & Co., of 

Boston, Mass. ; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; and 
St. Louis, Mo.; have been advertising their “‘ Common 
Sense Family Sewing Machine” in the Christian 
Union. Our printers put the price at $10, instead of 
$15, which is the correct price. Messrs. 8S. & Co. did 
not discover our error till the advertisement had been 
in six times; and at their request we now call atten- 
tion to it and repeat the advertisement. 








“COMPLETE DELIVERY.” 


N ealling attention of our subscribers to our 

announcement made now for more than a month 
past, that ‘‘according to our lists a eomplete delivery of 
the Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake”’ and “ Fast Asleep” has 
been made,” we beg it to be understood that we mean 
delivery for 1872—our last year’s subscribers. Our 
present subscribers, of whom many are taking the 
“ Babies,’’ are being supplied as fast as we can get 
the chromos off—which is not quite as fast as they 
came in, since they come at the rate of more than a 
thousand a day. We have an ample supply on hand 
and more coming. There will be no such delays as 
last year; but subscribers must wait their turn. 








BACK N UMBERS. 

GENTS and subscribers are notified that all 

subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 

first of the current month, in which the subscriptions 

are received at this office. A supplement, containing 

the back numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent 

to all subscribers during the months of February and 

March. This attractive offer should be borne in mind 

by subscribers, and should be presented by agents as 

an extra inducement when they are showing the 
paper. 











TERMS. 

One Year’s Subscr‘ption, Unmounte@ Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounteé Picture........... 57 
Extra Remittances for: 

Mailing Pictures................+0+- <r amnnied 10 
NI WI irc nnn sncicaeadstesscnscnscocsesccesees 25 

Mounting Oleograpnh on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 
by express at expense of subscriber).................. 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... $2 0 








Save Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of ** Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00: thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit ig 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums. 





REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





MovuntTep CHromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way intheend. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
send 25 cents extra; and then the pictures will be strongly 
mounted, sized, and varnished, all ready for framing—the 
pair of Chromos on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp 
canvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 40 cents 
extra. The price for mounting must be added to all the prices 
given in the above paragraphs. 





CHromo Driivery.—The picture premiums present- 
ed are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, ete., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so 
that it will be necessary only to send the mounting money, 40 
ents. 

Br CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it ts a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. aes = ; 

SprecmeEN Numbers of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent Frze to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul.” 
pitis. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to~ 
gether for $5. 














